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A  STORY  OF  THE  PANIC. 

I. 

These  was  a  panic  at  the  breakfast-table.  When 
I  came  down  I  found  my  father  in  a  fit  of  the  blue 
devik,  and  my  mother  not  much  better.  My  eklor 
brother  was  not  there,  and  my  sister,  the  only  one 
out,  was  probably  slotting  off  the  effects  of  her  last 
night’s  amusement.  It  was  the  height  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  season ;  the  middle  of  June ;  in  fact,  the  week 
between  Epsom  and  Ascot ;  and  the  sun  was  shining 
into  the  breakfast-room  with  a  successful  effort  to 
look  in  earnest  Everything  had  a  cheerful  appear¬ 
ance  excepting  ourselves. 

My  father.  Colonel  FfoUiott,  was  a  most  agreea¬ 
ble,  gentlemanly  person  upon  ordinary  occasions ; 
and  enamelled  our  morning  meal,  which  was  alwaj’s 
a  late  one,  with  scraps  from  the  Times  newspaper, 
and  a  running  commentary  of  his  own.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  a  maiwais  sujet  in  his  youth ;  but 
had  exchanged  his  wild-oats  for  a  fund  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  general  sagacity.  He  had  retained  the 
piquant  flavor  of  the  early  fruit  without  any  of  its 
deleterious  characteristics.  He  possessed  every  ca¬ 
pacity  for  enjoyment  excepting  ue  means  of  grati¬ 
fying  it  My  mother  was  a  lady  of  fashion,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent:  and  a  very  pleasant  one.  She  knew 
everybody  more  or  less ;  and  went  everywhere,  as 
far  as  one  pair  of  horses  and  her  friends’  assistance 
would  allow.  Of  course  she  was  good-looking  still, 
notwithstanding  three  grown-up  ^ildren,  of  whom 
I  was  the  youngest ;  and  two  or  three  more  down 
in  the  country,  I  scarcely  know  which,  whom  we 
always  forgot  up  in  town ;  excepting  when  we  got 
an  hebdomadal  mtter  from  the  governess  to  tell  us 
of  their  welfare,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  straw¬ 
berry-beds  which  were  placed  at  their  disposal 
Mrs.  FfoUiott  read  the  Morning  Pott  daily  while  her 
hmr  was  being  crimped  by  her  maid ;  and  ner  letters, 
which  were  numerous  and  entertaining;  and  de¬ 
tailed  her  experiences,  derived  from  either  source, 
while  she  sipped  her  tea,  or  dallied  with  the  crisp¬ 
est  of  dried  toast.  My  sister  Marion  was  a  hand¬ 
some,  clever  girl,  and  my  brother  George  the  best 
feUow  alive.  Altogether,  it  was  a  wondertuUy  pleas¬ 
ant  bmakfast-table  to  sit  down  at 

This  morning  we  were  dreadfully  out  of  sorts. 
Something  hacT gone  wrong;  and  as  neither  of  my 
parents  seemed  mclined  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
cai^,  I  was  obliged  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  which 
I  did ;  helping  its  crudi^  with  an  exceUent  c6te- 
lette  i  la  sauce  tartare.  I  was  sure  it  was  not  a  do¬ 
mestic  Quarrel,  —  that  wretched  afSiction  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  middle-classes.  My  father  and  mother  had 


never  quarreUed  in  their  lives  :  they  were  much  too 
well  bred.  Had  the  wrong  man  proposed  for  my 
sister?  Impossible;  for  my  mother  kept  all  detri- 
mentak  at  arms’  length;  and  she  was  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  body-guard  of  eligibles,  the  worst  of 
whom  would  have  been  an  admirable  parti  for  a 
penniless  beauty.  Perhaps  George  had  committed 
himself,  before  my  arrival,  in  some  way,  for  I  saw 
that  he  had  already  breakfasted,  and  was  gone  out : 
though,  as  he  was  heir  to  a  good  fortune,  that  was 
not  likely.  I  had  just  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
my  tutor  had  written  from  Christ  Church  to  recom¬ 
mend  country  air  for  three  terms  to  come,  when  my 
father,  breaking  an  egg  and  the  silence  together, 
asked  me  “  if  I  nad  seen  the  paper  that  morning,” 
at  the  same  time  handing  it  to  me. 

“  No,  sir,”  said  I,  looking  at  my  mother,  who  was 
surrounded  by  pink  envmopes  and  “  at  homes  ” ; 
“  no,  sir,  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  have.  We  shall  have  to  go  abroad.” 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  was  a  stereotyped 
method  which  my  father  had  adopted  for  declaring 
hk  coming  insolvency ;  but  as  I  already  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  habits  of  Parisian  society,  and  was 
sure  that  Mrs.  FfoUiott  would  never  get  beyond 
that  charming  capital,  I  had  ceased  to  think  very 
mournfully  of  the  alternative  proposed.  So  I  took 
the  paper  and  the  announcement  without  even  a 
sigh. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  that  the  winner  of  the 
Derby  was  not  likely  to  go  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  and 
as  I  and  my  brother  were  dead  against  him,  I  did  n’t 
care  so  much  about  that  Another  princess,  too,  was 
going  to  be  married,  and  charming  as  that  princess 
was  in  my  eyes,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  smother  my 
feelings,  which  I  did,  I  hope,  successfully.  “  Money 
lent  on  personal  security  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest ; 
the  utmost  secrecy  observed  ” :  that  cerUunly  ought 
not  to  have  produced  the  gloom  which  was  around 
us.  Indeed,  I  read  it  aloud  in  the  hope  of  dissipat¬ 
ing  the  cloud :  alas  I  without  effect 

“  Confound  it,  Charles,”  at  last  said  the  Colonel, 
“  how  stupid  you  are ;  don’t  you  see  ?  Naylor  and 
Smasham  have  gone  for  five  millions.”  And  true 
enough,  at  the  head  of  the  column  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  that  of  the  sporting  intelligence,  was  “  the 
gigantic  failure  of  Naylor  and  SmaMam.” 

“  And  who  the  deuce  are  Naylor  and  Smasham  ?  ” 
smd  I,  with  unfeigned  astonishment 

“  "V^o  are  Najdor  and  Smasham  ?  why,  they  ’re  a 
limited  liability  company,  and  have  got  some  of  my 
money.  They  failed  last  night  it  seems  by  the  pa¬ 
per,  just  before  four  o’clock,  and  if  you  read  you  ’ll 
see  what  a  preiuous  state  of  things  it  is.  Just  ring 
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the  bell,  and  order  a  rab.  I  luppoie  you  wa«t  the 
brouffham,  my  dear  ?  ”  .  .  .1  tt 

“Not  till  five  o’clock.  We’Ve  going  to  theHor-  tn 

ticultural.”  ,  -  „ 

“  Where  is  Gleorge  gone  ?  said  my  father  after  a 

^  “Haven’t  you  seen  him?  No?  Then  be  has  B 
gone  down  to  the  Hampton  Court  sale  with  Tre-  ar 

lawny  and  Littledale.”  ^  a  .1  • 

“  Tlien  you ’d  better  come  with  me.  And  in  ten  qi 
minutes  more  we  were  on  our  way  to  Lombard  Street. 

East  of  Temple  Bar  the  crowd  was  g^ter  thM  ft 
usual ;  and  as  we  approached  the  precincts  of  the  Vi 
I^Iansiou  House,  we  were  reduceil  to  a  ^ts  pace.  h( 
III v  father’s  irritability  was  not  allayed  by  the  ne-  kj 
ccssity  of  getting  out  to  walk ;  a»d  certainly  the 
cloomy  faces  that  met  us,  and  the  excited  represent-  tl 
atlves  of  commerce  who  elbowed  their  way  past  us,  ai 
with  curses  both  loud  and  deep,  some  at  their  own  a 
folly,  others  at  the  rascaBty  of  the  world  in  general  w 
and  the  bankrupts  in  particidar,  boded  but  fittle  sat-  n 
isfaction  to  the  shareholders  and  depositors  in  this 
unfortunate  concern.  . 

“How  did  it  happen?”  said  one  gigantic  conn-  h 
tryman,  whose  flushed  face  and  overcoat  showed  u 
him  to  be  a  fresh  arri  val  from  the  provinces  in  search  k 

of  infonnation  and  his  money.  ,  t  ” 

“  Over- siM'Culation,’^  said  nia  fnena,  (tr}  iy.  r 
“  They 've  paid  you  two  per  cent  on  your  deposits,  s 
and  lent  your  money  at  seven  on  bad  security  to  c 

pay  themselves.”  .  ,  ,  ! 

“  This  comes  of  building  churches  with  other  peo-  1 
pie’s  money:  it’s  buj-ing  chai-actcr  very  cheaply. 

If  that’s  the  way  to  heaven,  the  journey  don  t  cote  « 
Mr.  Naylor  much,"  said  a  third,  coarsely ;  while  his  1 
companion,  who  evidently  felt  disposed  to  contriwlit^  f 
anybody,  remarked  that  “  It  was  something  to  think 
that  it  had  n’t  all  been  squandered  by  that  seoiui- 
drel  Sina-shaui”:  and  so  we  were  carried  by  the 
crowd  towards  I-ionibard  Street. 

What  my  fivther’s  intention  might  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  in  starling  for  these  unknown  regions  I  have 
no  idea.  1  hardly  think  he  had  a  very  definite  one 
himself;  excepting  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  else¬ 
where  than  to  Tattersall’s  or  the  Club,  wth  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand  in  jeopardy  in  the  City.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Lombard  Street  itself  was  scarcely 
accessible,  anil  as  to  tlie  banking-house,  you  might 
as  well  have  attempted  to  reach  the  moon.  A  crowd 
of  fanatics,  who  imagined  that  something  might 
done  lor  them,  were  kicking  and  knocking  vainly 
at  the  doors.  Others  were  looking  hopelessly  up  at 
the  top-window,  as  if  they,  Danae-like,  expected  it 
to  open  and  disclose  a  shower  of  gold,  or  poles ;  or 
at  least  the  senior  partner  preparing  to  sacrifice  hini- 
self  to  the  offended  deities  of  justice  and  commercial 
integrity.  He  was  really  lunching  on  champagne 
and  chicken-salad  at  home.  Seeing  the  state  of 
things,  tlie  Colonel  turned  quickly  round,  and  walked  | 
off  to  his  lawyers ;  a  process  which  always  appears 
to  give  great  satisfaction  to  injured  persons,  but  to 
me  looks  like  nothing  so  much  as  throwing  grod 
money  after  bad,  where  the  “  auri  sacra  fames  is 
to  be  appeased.  .  , , 

Here  we  received  such  consolation  as  might  have 
been  expected.  “Doubtless  something  would  be 
saved  for  the  creditors  ;  but  it  was  a  bad  business, 
and  others  must  follow.  Ready  and  Allcash  were 
very  shaky,  known  to  be  so  some  time  ago,"  said  the 
iron-gray  counsellor  to  the  family,  who  was  always 
called  into  the  Ffolliotte  whenever  a  birth,  death, 
marriage,  or  want  of  money  assailed  them. 


“  Then  why  the  d— 1  did  n’t  yon  tell  me  so  ?  ” 
said  mry  father,  rather  testily.  “  I  was  very  near 
tramsfeering  my  private  accoun*  these  not  three 
months  ago.” 

“  My  dear  Colonel  Ffolllott,  we  never  talk  about 
business  of  that  kind,  excepting  under  necessity. 
Ble*  your  heart,  a  whisper  would  ruin  them  now, 
and  every  one  connected  with  them.” 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  see  that  it  plight  bare  saved 
quite  as  many  as  it  would  have  ruined.” 

“'That’s  a  different  view  to  toko  of  such  obliga¬ 
tions,  Cbloael.  However,  1  ’ni  glad  it ’s  no  worse. 

We  shall  be  able  to  judge  better  in  a  day  or  two 
how  things  are  likely  to  turn  out  In  the  mean  time, 

1  keep  clear  of  bankers  and  joint-stock  companies  of 
JJ  'ItcU  ”  With  which  piece  of  advice  the  ®hl  geu- 
tlei..an  bowed  us  out,  with  a  nuxture  of  urbanity 
and  deference,  which  none  can  assume  better  than 
a  well-bred  family  lawyer.  As  mv  father’s  account 
was  always  overdrawn.  Ready  ana  Allcash,  who  did 
not  fml  this  time,  got  off  exceedingly  well. 

When  we  got  back  to  town,  I  mean  town  as  Sa¬ 
tinet  from  London,  my  father  had  so  far  recoye^ 
his  spirits  as  to  remark  upon  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  something,  though  he  did  not  seem  very  well  to 
know  what.  He  thought  1  might  do  without  a 
horse  at  Oxford,  and  my  mother  might  give  up  the 
rest  of  the  season  and  let  the  house  until  things  were 
a  little  more  settled.  As  to  his  own  stud,  no  man 
could  keep  up  his  political  Influence  without  riding 
to  hounds  occasionally ;  and  the  Colonel  did  not  see 
how  it  could  be  done  on  less  than  four  horses. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  there  did  not  seem  to  he 
one  cloud  of  regret  over  the  gay  world  into  which 
we  had  re-penetrated.  Tliree  more  failures  of  con- 
;  siderable  magnitude  were  reported  before  _we  left 
the  City;  but  there  was  not  visible  one  carriage  the 
■  less  on  that  account.  The  smiles  and  nods  and  ap- 
I  pointmente  were  just  as  numerous,  and  the  dinners,  | 
lalls,  concerts,  and  the  opera  as  brilliant  as  if  sey- 
.  eral  thousands  had  not  been  ruined  that  day.  Ei- 
!  ther  credit  or  money  was  easily  attainable  at  the 
i  wrong  end  of  the  world  now ;  or  they  are  under  an 

1  hallumnation  who  profess  to  be  going  eastward  when 

2  they  are  in  want,  as  naturally  as  a  man  goes  south 
2  with  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Y  At  five  o’clock  my  brother  was  standing  with  two 
t  men.  Captain  Trelawny  and  Sir  Frederick  Little- 
I  dale,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  Bond  Street.  It  was 
e  opposite  the  door  of  Long’s  Hotel.  They  had  just 
y  returned  from  the  Hampton  Court  sale,  where  Geoige 
It  Ffolliott  had  indulged  in  a  rather  expensive  yearhng 
it  colt,  at  about  six  hundred  guineas  ;  and  he  was  now 
(r  discussing  in  one  breath  the  relatiTC  Tahie,,  and  the 
1-  prospect  of  getting  the  money  to  pay  for  him :  or 
»1  rather,  I  should  say,  the  percentoge  he  would  have 
1C  to  pay  for  it.  His  financial  positoon  was  pecuhar? 
jf  explicable  in  about  half  a  dozen  lines, 
d  Mv  father  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothera. 
rs  Witfi  the  eldest,  who  had  the  estate,  he  quarrell^, 
to  as  he  did  everything  else  in  those  days,  somewhat 
)d  pertinaciously.  Of  course  he  forgot  it  in  process  of 
is  time,  but  the  squire  did  not.  Being  an  obstinate 
person,  and  finding  himself  on  his  death-bed  without 
re  an  heir  of  his  own  to  succeed  him  (another  source 
te  of  annoyance),  he  left  the  entire  procw*  of  the 
5S,  property  to  his  widow  for  her  life ;  and,  ignoring  the 
re  claims  of  both  his  own  brothers,  made  George  his 
he  heir  on  the  death  of  his  aunt.  Tlie  old  lady  at 
.ys  dagi^ets  drawn  with  the  whole  fkmily ;  and  emploj^a 
th,  thc'iatter  years  of  her  life  in  making  a  nest-egg  for 
her  own  relations.  But  nothing  could  depnve  George 


s? 
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FfoUiott  of  the  lUtimate  inheritance ;  and  he  made 
the  most  of  hi»  prospects  in  the  mean  time. 

He  himself  was  a  universal  favorite.  He  had  just 
that  sufficiency  of  good  looks,  which  recommended 
him,  at  first  sight,  to  society,  without  creating  envy ; 
and  gave  him  self-assurance  without  one  atom 
afiectation.  I  never  saw  a  person  so  little  vulgar. 


tal  disease,  wnicn  may  attack  any  one.  tie  was 
now  standing  outside  of  Long’s  ;  and  as  I  approached 
he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  ^  conversation  to  greet 
me. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Charlie  ?  " 

“  Into  the  City  with  the  governor,”  replied  I,  with 
an  exceedingly  indifierent  tone,  considering  the  pur¬ 
port  of  our  visit. 

“  Anything  doing  there  ?  ”  inquired  Sir  Frederick 
Littledale. 

“  Yes ;  Naylor  and  Smasham  are  gone  for  five 
millions,  and  Ready  and  Allcash  —  ”  Captain  Tre- 
lawi^  looked  serious. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  —  ”  I  think  he  would 
have  choked  before  finishing  the  sentence,  so  I  re¬ 
lieved  his  anxiety  at  once. 

“No;  they  were  all  right  when  we  came  away; 
but  the  money-market  is  far  from  healthy.” 

“  Then  let’s  go  in  and  have  some  sherry  ” ;  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  moment  flattening  our  noses 
against  the  other  side  of  the  window-panes  of  that 
most  cheerful  and  much-maligned  hostelry,  the  cof¬ 
fee-room  of  which  at  that  time  of  day,  in  the  month 
of  June,  is  divided  equally  between  the  flies  imd  the 
two  Universities. 

The  remarks  on  the  passers-by  werc-more  enter¬ 
taining  than  flattering  to  them,  excepting  in  rare 
cases,  when  the  beauty  of  horses  and  of  women  met 
with  due  recognition. 

“  Who ’s  this  city  swell,  Littledale,  with  the  high 
steppers  ?  There ’s  a  whole  saddler’s  shop  on  the 
horses ;  and  the  coachman  looks  like  the  Lord  Mayor 
on  the  9th  of  November.” 

“  FfoUiott  can  tell  you  more  about  him.  He ’s  a 
Piccadilly  money-lender.  What  he  calls  the  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  market  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
Newminster  colt,  George.”  George,  thus  personally 
appealed  to,  finished  his  sherry,  and  his  conference 
with  W - m,  and  came  to  the  window. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  stoppage  in  the  street, 
and  a  remarkably  neat  barouche,  with  two  ladies  in 
it,  came  to  a  dead  lock  opposite  the  window  at 
which  we  were  aU  standing.  Littledale  and  Tre- 
lawny  took  off  their  hats,  tumost  involuntarily ;  my 
brother  went  out,  seeing  be  was  recognized,  and  1 
foUowed  him. 

Barbara  Lechlade  was  the  belle  of  the  season.  I 
never  saw  a  prettier  girl :  scarcely  that  either :  I 
mean  a  more  beautiful  woman.  She  was  but  one- 
and-twenty,  and  yet  her  face  exhibited  that  won¬ 
derful  charm  of  intelligence  or  mind,  without  which  a 
woman  may  be  pretty,  but  can  never  be  thoroughly 
beautiful.  The  large,  animated  gray  eye,  with  its 
dilated  pupil  and  sweeping  lashes ;  the  long,  narrow 
nostril,  and  short,  curling  upper  lip,  and  the  mouth 
and  chin  full  and  firm,  were  models  of  spiritual  beau¬ 
ty,  with  a  due  admixture  of  the  material,  to  make 
wise  men  wonder,  and  fools  fall  down  and  worship. 
George  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite ;  they  were 
much  together ;  and  although  I  had  but  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  seeing  them,  I  could  not  help  mentally 
coupling  them.  1  was  not  more  prescient  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived ;  for  it  seemed 


to  be  settled  that  some  day  or  other  George  Ffcd- 
liott  and  Barbara  Lechlade  were  to  be  married. 

“  There ’s  money,  Littledale,”  said  Trelawny,  as 
the  carriage  drove  off,  and  I  entered  the  coffee-room 
unperceived,  leaving  George  still  staring  after  it  as 
it  continued  its  route  down  Bond  Street.  “No 
chance  of  a  smash  there.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  replied  his  friend ; 
“  nobody  knows.  However,  1  should  n’t  mind  tak¬ 
ing  my  chance  —  best-looking  woman  in  London.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  in  ?  heaps  of  money.” 

“  Because  FfoUiott  could  give  you  or  me  a  stone, 
and  win  easy.” 

_As  I  did  not  know  what  other  family  disclosures 
mi>;ht  ensue,  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  and 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  separated. 

I  believeil  it  to  be  perfectly  true  that  my  brother 
was  first  favorite  ;  that,  in  a  word,  nobody  would 
have  had  a  chance  with  him  for  the  hand  of  the 
heiress.  My  father  and  mother,  I  knew,  were  most 
anxious  for  the  match ;  and  although  there  were 
plenty  of  desirable  men,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  mended  their  broken  fortunes  from  the  bank¬ 
er’s  coffers,  still  my  brother’s  position  was  such  as  to 
have  made  success  probable  in  any  such  matrimonial 
speculation. 

Three  days  afterwards  we  all  went  down  to  As¬ 
cot,  having  taken  a  house  for  the  week  notwith¬ 
standing  the  family  bankruptcy.  The  Lechlades 
were  there  too ;  and  my  brother  paid  Barbara  such 
marked  attention,  that  it  could  but  end  in  a  pro¬ 
posal.  The  prospect  had  a  reviving  efiect  i^n  the 
drooping  spirits  of  my  father;  and  Mrs.  FfoUiott 
manifesuy  looked  forward  to  increased  facilities  for 
getting  nd  of  her  time  with  a  new  daughter-in-law. 
\Ve  were  riding  together  in  Rotten  Row  a  week  af¬ 
ter,  when  we  met  Miss  Lechlade.  To  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  as  soon  as  she  saw  George,  she  blushed,  then 
turned  pale  as  death,  and  commenced  talking  to  her 
companion.  Lord  Paddington,  the  greatest  fool  in 
London,  with  a  volubility  totally  at  variance  with 
her  usual  collected  manner.  My  brother  took  off 
his  hat  and  rode  quietly  on,  looking  at  me  to  do  the 
same,  as  I  was  about  to  turn  back,  having  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  do  so  aforetime. 

“  Geoige,”  said  I,  “  what ’s  the  matter  with  Bar¬ 
bara  Lechlade  ?” 

“  How  the  d — 1  should  I  know  ?  ”  said  he,  in  a 
voice  and  with  a  look  which  said  more  plainly  than 
words  that  he  knew  all  about  it  I  was  very  sorry 
for  George,  and,  discretion  being  the  better  part  of 
valor,  held  my  tongue. 

At  the  end  of  the  ride  we  went  out  into  Picca¬ 
dilly  ;  and  though  it  was  not  yet  time  to  dress  for 
dinner,  my  brother  continued  his  way  homewards. 
I  looked  at  him  once  or  twice,  for  we  were  pulled 
up  as  usual  by  the  stream  of  carriages  coming  out  of 
that  convenient  comer,  the  end  of  Park  Lane.  He 
was  evidently  making  up  his  mind  to  an  effort. 
His  face  had  lost  its  open,  careless,  independent 
character,  and  not  only  anxiety,  but  a  curious  per¬ 
plexity  sat  on  his  features ;  a  something  I  had  never 
seen  there  before.  As  he  gut  off  at  my  father’s 
door,  and  gave  his  horse  to  the  groom  who  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  him,  he  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  conclusion, 
for  he  smd,  “  Charlie,  come  to  my  room,  there ’s 
just  time  to  smoke  a  cigar  before  dressing”;  and  I 
went  in. 

He  had  a  communication  to  make,  and  it  was 
rather  a  startling  one  to  mo,  and  made  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

“  Did  you  notice  Barbara  Lechlade  to-day  with 
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Paddington  ?  "  He  appeared  to  hare  fojgotten  the 
half-dozen  words  we  exchanged  in  the  Row. 

“  Certiunly,”  said  I ;  “  anything  wrong  ?  " 

“  First  of  all,  you  must  hold  your  tongue ;  for  you 
are  the  only  person  concerned  in  the  business  to 
whom  I  ought  in  honor  to  divulge  what  I  know. 
Have  you  any  money  in  Lechladee  ?  ” 

“  Not  much,  of  course ;  but  by  accident  I  have  a 
couple  of  hundred ;  part  proceeds  of  a  match  at 
Abingdon,  and  the  remains  of  my  last  half-year’s  al¬ 
lowance.  Lcchlade  has  a  branch  bank  at  Oxford, 
so  I  always  pay  my  few  sovereigns  in  there.” 

“  Yon  *(1  Mtter  draw  what  you  have  to-morrow.” 

I  suppose  I  looked  blank  at  this  suggestion,  for 
Geonee  added, — 

“  Inere ’s  no  hurry :  the  next  day  will  do  as 
well ;  but  in  these  smashes,  which  we ’ve  heard  of 
cast  of  Temple  Bar,  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  they 
may  come  west.  You ’d  better  pay  your  debts,  or 
carry  it  about  in  your  breeches  pocket,  than  trust 
it  to  anybody.” 

“I  thought  you  always — ”  I  began,  for  I  knew 
his  account  was  there.  “  Never  mind  me ;  I  can 
take  care  of  myself.” 

“  And  that ’s  the  reason  why  Barbara  cut  us  to¬ 
day  ?” 

“  Humph  —  well,  no ;  not  altogether.  She ’s  a 
good  girl,  though  she  won’t  have  me,  Charlie.” 
This  was  news. 


“  Have  you  asked  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have.  I  suppose  the  mother  will  be  an¬ 
noyed  at  it ;  for  she ’s  set  her  heart  upon  it ;  and  as 
to  me,  —  well — ah!  Well,  you  know  it  can’t  be 
helped,  —  I  shall  go  to  Pans,  and  on  to  Italy  at 
once.”  And  then  I  saw  how  much  he  suffer^  in 
the  repetition  of  what  I  thought  his  wrongs ;  but  he 
went  on  like  a  warrior  at  the  stake. 

“  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Charlie,  that  I 
grew  too  fond  of  the  girl ;  and  everybody  thinks  she 
IS  fond  of  me ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but 
bills  and  post  obits  till  that  hideous  old  woman  —  ” 

“  They  ’re  never  going  to  marry  her  to  that  fool, 
Paddington,  because  he  owns  half  London.  She ’s 
too  good  for  him  without  a  half-penny.” 

“No;  she  is  too  good  for  him;  but  she  won’t 
marry  me.  She  won’t  marry  anybody ;  and  her 
father  is  a  fine  old  gentleman,  an  honest,  true-hearted 
old  man,  who  will  be  ruined  by  swindlers.” 

“  How  do  you  know  —  have  you  seen  him  too  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  our  interview  was  short  enough.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  settled  income  or  profession  — 

“  ‘  None  whatever,’  ssud  I,  ‘  excepting  the  expec¬ 
tations.’  ” 

“  ‘  And  your  aunt  ?  for  I  hear  the  property  is 
hers  for  her  life.’” 

“  ‘  Is  more  than  healthy,  and  only  sixty-eight,’ 
ssud  I. 

“  ‘  And  I,  sir,  if  these  failures  go  on,  am  a  beggar,’ 
replied  he.  ‘  In  confidence  I  tell  you,  and  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  excepting  as  regards  your  own 
family,  if  you  married  mydaughter  to-morrow  you 
would  marry  a  beggar,  ^me  may  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  ;  meanwhile  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  tell  you 
that  it ’s  impossible.’  ’Then  I  knew  what  she  meant 
when  she  told  me  that  her  place  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  with  her  father.” 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  I  guessed  how 
much  Geoi^  must  have  suffered  in  this  interview. 

'The  next  day  he  was  abroad.  My  mother  was  ex¬ 
cessively  hurt  at  what  she  believed  to  be  indifference 
to  her  reelings  and  intentions  for  her  favorite  son. 
My  father  gneved  over  the  absurdities  eff  a  man  who 


relinquished  so  easily  such  pecuniary  prospects ;  and 
society  said  that  George  Fiolliott  was  worth  a  dozen 
Paddingtons,  with  the  whole  of  the  Indies  for  his  in¬ 
heritance.  I  said  nothing;  but  I  was  sorry  for 
George  and  Barbara,  knowing  the  truth ;  and 
awaited  the  crisis  with  impatience.  I  did  draw 
within  twenty  pounds  of  my  trumpery  account ;  but 
I  had  the  moaesty  to  do  it  with  three  checks,  at 
three  different  times.  Within  one  month  Lech- 
lade’s  had  gone;  and  three  days  after  Benjamin 
Lechlade  died  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  (the  world 
shook  its  head  and  said  prussic  acid),  and  left  his 
daughter  Barbara  a  b^gar. 

u. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  failure  of  the 
house  of  Lechlade  and  Co.,  and  the  patient  public 
had  received  a  dividend  of  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
pound  (mine  did  n’t  amount  to  much  ;  George’s 
three-fourths  was  a  handsome  sum,  for  he  left  in  all 
the  money  he  had,  and  sold  the  Hampton  Court 
colt  at  a  sacrifice),  when  there  was  another  panic  at 
our  family  morning  meal.  My  mother  had  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  tortures  and  gossip  of  her  maid,  had  read 
her  letters,  and  built  upon  them;  my  sister  had 
again  requested  to  be  served  in  her  room  (this  young 
lady  was  engaged  to  be  married  now  to  an  excellent 
parti,  and  was  therefore  worthy  of  all  indulgence)  ; 
1  had  already  reached  the  bam  stage  of  my  break¬ 
fast,  and  was  weighing  the  chances  of  preferment  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  India  against  those  of  the 
Church  in  my  own  country,  and  my  father,  this  time, 
was  positively  reading  the  Tinges,  when  he  suddenly 
let  fall  the  paper,  and  started  to  hb  feet.  It  was  the 
first  time  1  ever  saw  him  upset  anything.  He  was 
proud  of  never  having  done  so :  and  now  it  was  but 
a  cup  and  saucer ;  only  Worcester,  as  he  consol¬ 
ingly  observed. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  my  dear,”  sjud  my  mother, 
“  any  more  banks  broke  ?  ” 

“  No,  no ;  nothing  but  a  cup  and  saucer.  But 
there,  Charlie,  read  that,  — by  Jove,  it ’s  enough  to 
make  a  younger  man  than  I  start.” 

“  Which  do  you  mean,  sir  —  not  the  City  article  ?  ” 

“No — the  City  article  1  You  young  fellows  are 
always  thinking  about  money — look  lower  down 
the  bottom  of  the  page.” 

“  What !  —  awfully  sudden  death  in  high  life  ? 
Who  is  it,  old  Lord  Cockermouth  ?  Ho ’s  outraged 
Providence  by  living  so  long.” 

“  No.  Read  it  out  to  your  mother.  It ’s  a  short 
paragraph.” 

And  so  it  was,  and  proceeded  as  follows :  — 

“  Yesterday  evening,  at  Flintstone  Priory, 

- shire,  the  widow  of  the  late  General  Ffolliott 

was,  we  regret  to  record,  burnt  to  death.  Her 
maid  had  not  left  her  many  minutes  when  slie  was 
roused  by  piercing  shrieks.  She  rushed,  half  un¬ 
dressed  as  she  was,  into  her  mistress’s  room,  where 
the  butler  was  already  vainly  endeavoring  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  flamea  It  is  supposed  that  this  venerable 
lady  was  reading  by  the  light  of  the  candles,  when 
some  portion  of  her  dress  ignited,  and  caused  the 
fatal  accident,  as  her  nightcap  of  valuable  Brussels 
lace  was  reduced  to  a  cinder.  This  magni  ficent  prop¬ 
erty  (not  the  nightcap),  devolves  upon  Mr.  Geor^ 
Ffolliott,  eldest  son  of  (Tolonel  Ffolliott,  of  the  Blues, 
a  most  popular  and  enthusiastic  sportsman,  who  b 
now  traveUing  in  the  East  in  search  of  materiab  for 
a  histoiy  of  Nimrod.  We  know  no  gentleman  in 
England  so  capable  of  doing  justice  to  his  subject. 
Further  particulars  of  the  terrible  accident  in  our 
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next  Many  families  of  distinction  are  thrown  into 
mourning.  - fhire  Express.”  , 

I  read  aloud,  with  tolerable  serenity,  'this  para¬ 
graph  from  the  pen  of  the  county  penny-a-liner, 
having  my  own  ideas  of  my  brother’s  reasons  for 
trav^ng  in  the  East,  when  a  telegram  arrived 
from  the  family  lawyer,  announcing  the  intelligence 
ex  officio,  and  requesting  the  attendance  of  George 
on  business  of  importance.  As  this  could  not  be 
had,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  send  my  father  in- 
steatl  of  him.  As  society  was  beginning  to  be  dull, 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  journey ;  and  left  us  to 
finish  up  a  host  of  visits  and  shopping  preparatory 
to  the  event  to  which  my  mother  had  been  looking 
forward;  but  which  she  now,  as  a  matter  of  de¬ 
cency,  pretended  to  deplore.  To  return,  however; 
when  I  had  finished  reading,  my  mother,  always 
sceptical  or  suspicious  as  to  the  authenticity  of  news 
(for  she  knew  the  slenderness  of  the  threads  on 
which  she  sometimes  hung  her  own),  said, — 

“  Do  you  believe  it  ?  I  don’t ;  poor  old  woman  I 
I  dare  say  the  butler  set  fire  to  her.  I  wonder 
whether  the  plate  is  safe.” 

“  I ’m  sorry  for  the  old  lady,”  said  my  eldest  sis¬ 
ter  ;  “  fancy  losing  all  the  Brussels  lace  too  1  What 
an  extravagant  md  woman  she  must  have  been! 
However,  she  did  n’t  care  for  George,  ma  dear,  so  I 
suppose  she  got  rid  of  all  she  couul.  Perhaps  the 
house  is  burnt  down  for  George  to  build  up  again.” 

Then  the  telegram  arrived  which  set  all  to  rights. 

“  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  was  for  George  that 
he  did  n’t  propose  to  Barbara  Lechlade ;  I  wonder 
what ’s  become  of  her  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Ffolliott. 

“  Nobody  knows :  she  went  away  to  her  mother’s 
relations.  1  hear  old  Lady  Cacklethwaite  ofiered 
her  a  home,  as  companion  or  something  of  the  kind ; 
but  she  preferred  going  away  altogether.” 

“Had  her  relations  any  money?”  inquired  my 
sister. 

“  Was  the  old  lady  a  good  temper  ?  ”  asked  my 
mother. 

How  like  them  both!  My  sister  never  had  a 
shilling,  and  my  mother  never  had  an  enemy. 

“Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,”  replied  I;  “but 
beggars  cannot  be  choosers:  and  the  last  I  heard  of 
her  was,  that  after  giving  up  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  the  creditors,  and  arranging  with  the  surviv¬ 
ing  partner  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the 
responsibilities  as  far  as  the  assets  would  go,  she 
left  London  with  her  aunt,  carrying  with  her  one 
ten-pound  note,  and  her  mother’s  wedding-ring, 
which  she  had  worn  almost  from  her  childhood.” 

“  Poor  Barbara,”  said  my  mother ;  “  how  fond  I 
was  of  her  I  But  it  was  a  narrow  escape  for  George.” 

What  a  barbarous  thing  is  a  tender  mother ! 

In  one  week  George  was  with  us.  His  change 
of  prospects,  or  rather  the  fulfilment  of  his  pros¬ 
pects,  appeared  to  make  no  difference  to  him.  He 
always  seemed  to  have  had  just  what  he  wanted, 
and  he  was  not  a  likely  person  to  trouble  himself 
about  looking  for  more.  I  believe  he  regarded  the 
large  fortune  left  him  only  as  an  increased  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  his  friends  happy.  He  went  down, 
■aw  the  keepers,  made  certain  preparations  for 
a  campaign  against  the  birds,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  strictest  preservation  of  foxes,  with  pheasants ; 
which  his  keeper  said  was  incompatible,  out  which 
he  said  he  meant  to  have  whether  or  no ;  and  he  had 
it  He  made  an  addition  or  two  to  his  stud,  —  in¬ 
deed,  he  began  forming  a  new  one :  and  in  ten 
days  he  had  shaken  himself  as  comfortably  into  his 
new  position  as  be  ever  was  in  his  old  one.  I  think 
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he  sometimes  missed  the  excitement  of  borrowing 
money.  Now  he  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  or 
spent  it. 

My  mother  bad  a  singular  fancy  for  marrying 
her  mends,  male  and  female.  It  was  something  to 
do,  and  it  took  an  amiable  turn;  for  she  always 
trotted  them  out,  and  did  some  of  the  courtship 
herself,  as  it  might  be  wanted.  She  was  as  good  as 
the  Admiral  himself  at  making  a  miatch.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  her  own  son  should  claim  her 
best  attention?  From  my  brother’s  knowledge  of 
her  character  in  this  way  she  had  never  been  trust¬ 
ed  by  him,  as  I  had,  in  his  affair  with  Barbara 
Lechlade :  and  no  one  knew  the  truth  of  that  epi¬ 
sode  but  myself.  She  had  now  made  up  her  mind 
that  blood  would  be  the  essential  mixture,  instead 
of  money,  to  create  happiness ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  had  laid  her  plans  and  proceeded  to  act 
upon  them. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  George,  for  the  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  before  the  grouse-shooting  begins  ? 
You  can’t  go  to  Flintstone,  the  house  is  not  near 
dry ;  and  I  should  think  you  had  had  enough  of  the 
Continent  for  the  present” 

“  I  have  never  thought  about  it  Perhaps 
yachting  with  Helme,  if  he  asks  me.  Anywhere : 
I  don’t  much  care.”  And  when  I  looked  at  him,  I 
could  see  a  certain  languor  and  indifference  to 
pleasure  or  society,  very  unusual  with  him  formerly. 
Even  his  stud,  which  we  had  been  getting  together, 
did  not  interest  him  as  much  as  it  did  me. 

“  Then  you  won’t  mind  accepting  an  invitation, 
which  I  could  say  nothing  about  yesterday.  Lord 
Glenlivat  has  a  small  party  in  Wales,  and  asked 
me  '  '»ether  I  thought  you  would  care  to  go  down. 
As  1  know  none  of  your  plans,  I  could  n’t  tell ;  but 
heiii:,ends  to  send  you  an  invitation.  The  fishing 
is  capital,  and  the  girls  and  old  Lady  Glen  charm¬ 
ing.  Tom  Stockbndge  is  going  next  week.”  My 
mother  baited  her  hook  remarkably  well,  for  Tom 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  racing,  and  George  had  a 
penchant  for  the  sport  too. 

The  next  day  a  letter  came  from  Lady  Glenlivat 
to  both  of  us,  and  in  three  days  we  were  on  our 
road  to  the  castle,  with  flies  enough  for  a  Norwe- 
ian  campaign.  As  George  said,  we  might  as  well 
ave  been  in  Cairo  for  the  flics  that  accompanied 
us. 

Lady  Glenlivat  was  just  the  sort  of  connection 
that  my  mother,  or  indeed  any  mother,  would  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  cultivate  for  her  sons.  The 
family  was  old,  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
pretension,  rich,  and  influential  politically  and 
fashionably,  and  the  shooting  and  claret  quite 
unexceptionable.  The  daughters,  too,  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good-looking  and  popular,  cheerful 
without  being  fast,  and  well  educated  without  being 
blue.  The  Earl  was  himself  the  model  of  a  country 
gentleman  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

“  Charlie,”  said  my  brother,  one  morning  after  we 
had  been  at  Bothelan  a  few  days,  “it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  ask  you  why  my  mother  sent  me 
down  here,  of  all  places,  at  the  beginning  of  August ; 
there ‘s  nothing  to  do.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Certainly  not ;  it  was  n’t  the  fishing,  surely.” 

“  No :  you  ’re  down  here  to  be  married.” 

“To  which  of  them?”  again  inquired  he,  rather 
amused  at  the  notion. 

“Well!  I  suppose  they’re  not  particular ;  but  I 
believe  my  mother  meant  Lady  Mary.”  I  said  this 
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rather  sheepishly,  I  felt ;  for  Lady  Mary  had  made 
an  impression  upon  me. 

“  And  what ’s  to  become  of  Lady  Susan  ?  " 

“  O,  she ’s  to  wait  till  next  season,  I  presume ; 
she ’s  younwr.” 

“  But  I  don’t  know  that  I  care  about  Lady  Mary ; 
however,  I  ’ll  do  my  best,  as  you  all  seem  to  wish 
it.”  And  he  was  turning  aw^. 

“  Not  at  all ;  pray  don’t  No.  I  think  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous ;  I  don’t  see  it  in  that  light 
at  all.”  I  was  about  adding  that  it  would  be  heart¬ 
less  in  the  extreme,  to  say  nothing  of  the  folly,  when 
1  found  that  I  was  alone. 

Every  one  knows  how  we  get  through  time  in  a 
Welsh  castle  out  of  reach  of  all  civilization  but  its 
own.  We  breakfasted  late,  and  fished  with  varied 
success,  and  rode  or  drove  after  luncheon,  and  vis¬ 
ited  rnins,  Celtic  or  Cymric  remains;  we  played 
billiards  with  the  ladies  till  eleven,  and  with  one 
another  till  one  in  the  morning.  Then  there  were 
departures  and  arrivals:  men  and  women  we  all 
'  knew,  and  here  and  there  country  people  whom  we 
none  of  us  knew;  and  amidst  ml  the  changes 
George  stayed  on,  and  I  felt  bound  to  keep  him 
company. 

Lady  Mary  Rothelan  seemed  to  be  assigned  to 
my  brother  without  any  ostensible  cause  for  it  but 
accident.  Of  course,  if  there  happened  to  be  some 
man  of  title  to  take  precedence  at  dinner,  George 
lost  his  place;  but  they  generally  got  together 
again,  and  they  were  so  excessively  cheerful  that  I 
could  not  understand  any  termination  to  such  a 
state  of  afiiurs  but  one. 

“Not  many  neighbors.  Lady  Glenlivat,  about 
you,  apparently,”  said  George  one  day  to  the  Count¬ 
ess  as  they  were  driving  a  large  party  in  the  bre.'ik, 
to  see  some  waterfall  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
castle,  beyond  a  walk. 

“  None  whatever :  literally  none.”  Just  then  the 
road  wound  round  the  foot  of  a  lake ;  and  a  small 
cottage,  with  a  neat  Mrden  and  lawn  sloping  down 
to  it,  exhibited  the  first  symptom  of  life  that  we 
had  seen.  It  was  backed  by  lovely  woods,  just  then 
in  their  most  beautiful  clothing,  and  the  distant  line 
of  blue  hills  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  a  home 
landscape. 

“  How  lovely,  —  who  lives  there  ?  can  nobo<ly 
tell  us  ?  ”  smd  some  impatient  visitor,  looking  round, 
but  especially  at  her  hostess. 

“  Yes ;  I  think  I  can :  but  we  scarcely  regard  old 
Mrs.  Jxx;ke  as  our  neighbor.  She  is  a  tenant  of 
Lord  Glenlivat,  and  has  lived  in  the  cottage  for 
years.  She  never  goes  from  home  in  this  country, 
from  prudential  motives.  She  is  a  very  go<M 
woman,  and  assists  in  distributing  my  lord’s  Par¬ 
ities  in  the  hamlet  we  are  coming  to.” 

“  Does  she  live  there  alone  ?  It’s  rather  lonely  for 
the  old  lady.” 

“  She  did  till  we  sent  our  under-keeper  to  live  in 
the  cottage ;  and  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  she 
brought  a  niece,  or  a  cousin,  or  somebody,  to  live 
with  her.  Quite  a  superior  person,  they  tell  me 
about  here ;  but  she ’s  just  as  inaecessibie  as  the  old 
lady.” 

“  Then  she  *s  young,  is  she,  my  lady  ?  ”  said  Geoige 
Ffolliott. 

“  Yes,  and  beautiful,  I  hear;  but  we  a*e  only  here 
for  the  autumn,  and  as  she  never  has  been  to  Che 
castle,  and  retreated  on  the  only  visit  we  have  had 
occasion  to  pay  at  the  cottage,  I  have  never  seen 
her.” 

“  That ’s  a  great  temptation ;  a  young  and  beauti¬ 


ful  woman  with  a  mystery  attached  to  her,  in  such 
a  spot.” 

“  You ’d  better  try  to  solve  it,  Mr.  Ffolliott,”  said 
Lady  Mary,  in  the  most  good-Pmored,  indifferent 
manner  possible,  which,  as  I  imagined,  denoted  the 
most  intimate  terms,  and  made  me  uncomfortable 
for  the  rest  of  the  drive. 

“  So  I  will,”  said  he ;  “  but  you  must  stimulate 
me  W  a  bet.” 

“  Then,  Mr.  Ffolliott,”  said  she,  “  I  ’ll  bet  any 
present  you  like  to  the  value  of  five  pounds,  that 
you  don’t  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lady ; 
I  mean  so  as  to  exchange  greeting  of  any  kind  with 
her,  within  a  fortnight  of  this  time.” 

“  Done,  done  ” ;  and  the  bet,  though  not  booked, 
was  certainly  considered  as  made. 

In  two  or  three  days  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 
We  ceased  to  allude  to  the  subject,  and  my  brother 
went  on  smoking  and  fishing,  and,  as  I  thought,  flirt¬ 
ing  with  Lady  Mary  Rothehtn  more  than  ever.  He 
was  quite  unmolested,  and,  with  the  privilege  of  a 
man  with  ten  thousand  a  year,  did  very  much  as  he 
liked.  His  absences  were  noticed,  but  not  remarked 
upon ;  while  we  were  always  wanted  as  squires  of 
dames,  and  had  scarcely  a  minute  to  ourselves. 

“  When  are  you  going  into  Scotland,  George?”  I 
asked  him.  “To-day’s  the  10th,  and  I  suppose 
you  don’t  want  to  be  much  later  than  the  14th.’’ 

“  Well,  the  Earl  asked  me  to  stay  and  shoot  his 
moors  here :  he  says  he  has  n’t  much  grouse-shoot¬ 
ing  ;  but  mine  will  keep  in  Scotland,  so  I ’ve  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  another  week  of  it.  By  the  way,  if 
you  like,  you  can  go  up  to  Scotland,  and  1  ’ll  come 
on  from  here.” 

I  did  n’t  particularly  care  about  going  alone,  and 
so  I  told  him. 

“  You  used  to  be  keen  enough.  You  young  fel¬ 
lows  get  spoilt  now-a-days.  However,  as  you  please. 
I  thought  it  might  bore  you  to  stay.” 

Then  he  took  to  riding  alone  in  the  afternoons ; 
and  three  times  in  the  following  week  was  absent, 
on  a  back  of  the  Earl’s,  from  soon  after  breakfast  till 
just  as  the  dressing-bell  rang.  Female  curiosity 
could  not  be  silent  any  longer. 

“  Mr.  Ffolliott,  I  have  been  deputed  to  ask,  if  it ’s 
not  an  inconvenient  question  to  answer,  why  all  the 
ladies  are  deprived  of  your  society  lately  for  so  many 
hours  ?  Three  days  this  week  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  you,  on  the  lake,  nor  at  the  castle,  till  dinner¬ 
time.  As  we  begin  shooting  to-morrow,  and  the 
ladies  bring  out  the  luncheon,  perhaps  we  may  be 
more  fortunate.”  So  spake  Lady  Glenlivat. 

“  I  fear  not,  my  lady ;  I  am  engaged  to-morrow.” 

“  Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask  where  ?  ”  said  her  daughter. 

“  Not  in  you.  Lady  Mary.  If  you  ’ll  give  mo  a 
day  or  two  more  to  myself  I  think  you  will  owe  me 
five  pounds.” 

My  brother  said  this  seriously  and  blushed ;  Lady 
Mary  and  the  rest  of  us  laughP. 

“  The  mysterious  lady  I  I  really  quite  forgot 
Your  explanation  is  most  satisfactory.” 

The  next  day  my  brother  did  not  shoot ;  but  went 
out  with  his  rod.  'The  day  after,  he  shot,  —  very 
badly  for  him ;  and,  upon  the  Earl  asking  him  what 
he  would  like  to  do  the  following  day,  no  begged 
permission  to  take  a  beat  of  his  own,  accompanied 
only  by  a  boy  and  one  dog.  He  at  Uie  same  time 
backed  himself  to  kill  more  than  Tom  Stockbridge, 
who  had  been  severe  on  his  shortcomings.  So  my 
brother  managed  to  get  what  he  wanted,  —  anether 
day  or  two  to  himself. 

I  At  length  our  visit  was  really  coming  to  a  close. 
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Moet  of  the  guests  were  gone,  and  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  our  departure  we  had  quite  a  sociaUe  party.  I 
be^n  to  f^l  how  very  much  I  liked  Lady  Mary, 
aim  to  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  my  brother  for 
disappointing  the  expectations  of,  possibly,  two  fam¬ 
ilies  :  certaimy  of  one.  In  a  word,  I  was  desperately 
in  love  with  her ;  and  regretted  the  time  I  had  wast¬ 
ed  in  helping  my  brother’s  cause,  which  ought  to 
have  been  u^  in  forwarding  my  own.  I  was  of  a 
very  sanguine  temperament,  however,  and  vowed  to 
lose  no  mrther  opportunities :  so  when  Lady  Glcn- 
livat  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  repeat  the  visit 
on  my  return  from  the  North,  I  cordially  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  determined  that  my  stay  in  Scot¬ 
land  should  be  as  short  as  decency  would  allow. 

“  Mr.  Ffolliott,  we  have  not  yet  settled  our  bet. 
I  believe  I  have  won,  or  we  should  have  heard  some¬ 
thing  more  about  the  mysterious  lady.” 

“  1  think  you  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have 
won.  I  have  made  the  lady’s  acquaintance,  and  will 
present  her  to  you  if  you  have  any  doubt” 

“  And  is  she  as  charming  as  they  say  V” 

“  I  think  so.  Some  day  jrou  shall  judge  for  your¬ 
self.  If  I  perform  my  promise,  may  I  make  a  stipu¬ 
lation  about  the  wager  ?  ” 

“  Undoubtedly,”  said  Lady  Mary,  handing  me  her 
cue  to  chalk,  while  she  remained  absorbed  in  her 
conversation. 

“  Then,”  said  my  brother,  “  if  ever  I  marry,  you 
shall  present  my  bride  with  some  little  present  of 
the  value  agreed  upon,  which  she  will  appreciate  for 
your  sake  ” ;  and  he  bowed  formally. 

“  Very  politely  said,  and  agreed  to :  but  you  have 
not  won  yet” 

“  Yes  I  have,  and  you  shall  admit  it  before  long.” 
Having  Snished  her  game  with  me,  we  separated  for 
the  ni^t 

I  said  there  were  no  guests  left  but  ourselves ;  so 
we  sat  down  in  the  smoking-room,  alone  for  the  first 
time,  during  our  visit 

“  George,  I ’m  afraid  the  result  of  our  journey  to 
Bothelan  Castle  will  not  satisfy  Mrs.  Ffolliott” 

“  Then  she ’s  a  most  unreasonable  mother,  Char¬ 
lie  ” ;  and  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  how  bright  and 
well  he  looked,  and  how  much  more  cheerful  he  had 
been  the  last  three  or  four  days. 

“  Why  unreasonable  ?  I  told  you  what  she  sent 
you  for.” 

“  You  did :  and  I ’m  going  to  obey  her.  I  am 
going  to  be  married.” 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  I  looked :  I  know  how 
I  felt :  very  uncomfortable  about  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  and  very  much  as  if  the  cigar  was  disagreeing 
with  me. 

“  And  Lady  Mary,”  stammered  I,  faintly,  “  what 
did  she  say  ?  —  of  course  you  spoke  to  her  ?  ”  I  still 
had  a  faint  hope,  a  very  faint  one. 

“  No,  I  did  not.  I  don’t  see  what  she  has  to  do 
with  it,  excepting  to  pay  the  five  pounds.” 

“  Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  —  ”  Hope  was 
faintly  reviving. 

“I  mean  to  say  that  the  mysterious  lady  is  going 
to  be  my  wife ;  and  as  my  mother  sent  me  here  to 
get  married,  she  can’t  conmlain.” 

“  Confound  it,  George,  1  don’t  know  about  that. 
She  may  be  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,  but  I  should 
think  you  ought  to  know  something  about  her  be¬ 
fore —  ” 

“  My  dear  Charlie,  I  know  all  about  her,  and  so 
do  you :  and  two  years  ago  my  mother  and  father 
were  very  angry  because  I  did  not  marry  her.  The 
mysterious  lady  is  Barbara  Lechlade.” 


My  cigar  fell  out  of  my  mouth  on  to  the  ground, 
where  1  allowed  it  to  lie  for  some  seconds  while 
George  finished  hia  story. 

Barbara  had  come  down  to  her  aunt,  after  her 
father’s  death,  to  unite  her  mite  to  the  poor  old 
widow’s;  that  thus  they  might  assist  each  other 
through  a  world  which  one  had  left  years  before, 
and  from  which  the  other  had  been  driven  by  mis¬ 
fortune.  To  avoid  recc^ition,  she  adopted  her 
aunt’s  name ;  and  as  she  had  known  Lady  Glenlivat 
in  town,  she  had  kept  out  of  the  way  upon  the  one 
formal  visit  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Cottage. 
George  had  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  Barbara 
Locke  to  be  Barbara  Lecmade;  but  to  persuade 
her  to  change  her  name  once  more  was  not  so  easy 
a  matter.  However,  it  was  accomplished  at  last ; 
and  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Scotland  the  result 
of  his  visit  at  Rothelan. 

“  Now,  Charlie,  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do 
to  console  my  mother.” 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  many  Lady  Mary,  and  we  ’ll  get 
Lord  Glenlivat  to  make  something  of  you,  without 
going  to  Calcutta.” 

So  Mrs.  Ffolliott  was  consoled :  for  these  things 
positively  came  to  pass  next  season.  She  married 
her  two  sons :  and,  regarding  the  match  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  the  nglit  women  fell  to  the 
right  men.  George  and  Lady  Ma^  would  have 
been  superfluously  prosperous,  and  I  and  Barbara 
ridiculously  impecunious.  The  panic  did  not  do 
so  much  mischief  west  of  Temple  Bar  after  all. 
Lady  Mary  Ffolliott  paid  her  sister-in-law,  but  I 
think  the  wedding-bracelet  cost  something  more 
than  five  pounds. 


SCIENCE.* 

I  SAID  that  Superstition  was  the  child  of  Fear,  and 
Fear  the  child  of  Ignorance  ;  and  you  might  expect 
me  to  say  antithetically,  that  Science  was  the  child 
of  Courage,  and  Courage  the  child  of  Knowledge.! 

But  these  genealogies  —  like  most  metaphors  — 
do  not  fit  exactly,  as  you  may  see  for  yourselves. 

If  fear  be  the  child  of  ignorance,  ignorance  is  also 
the  child  of  fear;  the  two  react  on,  and  produce 
each  other.  The  more  men  dread  Nature,  the  less 
they  wish  to  know  about  her.  Why  pry  into  her 
awful  secrete  ?  It  is  dangerous,  —  perhaps  impious. 
She  says  to  them,  as  in  the  Egyptian  temple  of  old, 
“  I  am  Isis,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  yet  hath  lifted.” 
And  why  should  they  try  or  wish  to  lift  it  ?  If  she 
will  leave  them  in  peace,  they  will  leave  her  in 
It  is  enough  that  she  does  not  destroy  them, 
as  ignorance  bred  fear,  fear  breeds  fiosh  and 
willing  Ignorance. 

And  courage  ?  We  may  say  —  and  truly  —  that 
courage  is  the  child  of  knowledge.  But  we  may  say 
as  truly,  that  knowledge  is  the  child  of  courage. 
Those  Egj’ptian  priests  in  the  temple  of  Isis  would 
have  told  yon  that  knowledge  was  the  child  of  mys¬ 
tery,  of  special  illumination,  of  reverence,  and  what 
not;  hiding  under  grand  wonls  their  purpose  of 
keeping  the  masses  ignorant,  that  they  might  be 
their  slaves.  Reverence  ?  I  will  yield  to  none  in 
reverence  for  reverence.  I  will  all  but  agree  with 
the  wise  man  who  said  that  reverence  is  the  root  of 
all  virtues.  But  which  child  reverences  his  father 
most?  He  who  comes  joyfully  and  trustfully  to 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Bojal  laititutioo,  bf  the  Rsv.  0. 
Kisgslit. 

t  See  XviBV  Satcsoat,  Ha  98. 
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meet  him,  that  he  may  learn  his  father’s  mind,  and 
do  his  will :  or  he  who  at  his  father’s  coming  runs 
away  and  hides,  lest  he  should  be  beaten  for  he 
knows  not  what  ? 

'There  is  a  scientific  reverence,  —  a  reverence  of 
courage,  —  which  is  surely  one  of  the  highest  forms 
of  reverence.  That,  namely,  which  so  reveres  every 
fact,  that  it  dare  not  overlook  or  falsify  it,  seem 
it  never  so  minute  ;  which  feels  that  because  it  is  a 
fact,  it  cannot  be  minute,  cannot  be  unimportant ; 
that  it  must  be  a  fact  of  God ;  a  message  from  God ; 
a  voice  of  God,  as  Bacon  has  it,  reveals  in  things : 
and  which,  therefore,  just  because  it  stands  in  solemn 
awe  of  such  paltry  facts  as  the  scolopax  feather  in  a 
snipe’s  pinion,  or  the  jagged  leaves  which  appear 
capriciously  in  certain  honeysuckles,  believes  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  deep  and  wide  secret 
underlying  them,  which  is  worth  years  of  thought  to 
solve.  That  is  reverence.  A  reverence  which  is 
growing,  thank  God,  more  and  more  common ; 
which  will  produce,  as  it  grows  more  common  still, 
fruit  which  generations  yet  unborn  shall  bless. 

But  as  for  that  other  reverence,  which  shuts  its 
eyes  and  ears  in  pious  awe,  —  what  is  it  but  cowardice 
decked  out  in  state  robes,  putting  on  the  sacred 
Urim  and  Thummim,  not  that  men  may  ask  counsel 
of  the  Deity,  but  that  they  may  not?  What  is 
it  but  cowardice ;  very  pitiable  when  unmasked : 
and  what  is  its  child  but  ignorance  as  pitiable,  which 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  injurious?  If  a 
man  comes  up  to  nature  as  to  a  parrot  or  a  monkey, 
with  this  prevailing  thought  in  his  head.  Will  it  bite 
me  ?  will  he  not  be  pretty  certain  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  it  may  bite  him,  and  had  therefore  best 
be  left  alone?  It  is  only  the  man  of  courage  — 
few  and  far  between  —  who  will  stand  the  chance 
of  a  first  bite,  in  the  hope  of  teaching  the  parrot 
to  talk  or  the  monkey  to  fire  oS'  a  gun.  And  it 
is  only  the  man  of  courage  —  few  and  far  between 
—  who  will  stand  the  chance  of  a  first  bite  from  na¬ 
ture,  which  may  kill  him  for  aught  he  knows  (for 
her  teeth,  though  clumsy,  are  very  strong),  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  may  tame  her  and  break  her  in  to 
his  use  by  the  very  same  method  by  which  that  ad¬ 
mirable  inductive  philosopher,  Mr.  Rarey,  breaks  in 
his  horses.  First,  by  not  being  afraid  of  them;  and 
next,  by  trying  to  find  out  what  they  are  thinking 
of.  But  after  all,  as  with  animals  so  with  nature ; 
cowardice  is  dangerous.  The  surest  method  of  get¬ 
ting  bitten  by  an  animal  is  to  be  afraid  of  it ;  and 
the  surest  method  of  being  injured  by  nature  is  to 
be  afraid  of  her.  Only  as  far  as  we  understand  na¬ 
ture  are  we  safe  from  her ;  and  those  who  in  auy  age 
counsel  mankind  not  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the 
universe,  counsel  them  not  to  provide  for  their  own 
life  and  well-being,  or  for  their  children  after  them. 

But  how  few  ^ere  have  been  in  any  tee  who 
have  not  been  afraid  of  nature.  How  few  who  have 
set  themselves,  like  Rarey,  to  tame  her  by  finding 
out  what  she  is  thinking  m.  'The  mass  are  glad  to 
have  the  results  of  science,  as  they  are  to  buy  Mr. 
Rarey’s  horses  after  they  are  tam^ :  but,  for  want 
of  courage  or  of  wit,  they  had  rather  leave  the  tam¬ 
ing  process  to  some  one  else.  And  therefore  we  may 
•ay,  that  what  knowledge  of  nature  we  have  (and 
we  have  very  little)  we  owe  to  "the  courage  of 
those  men  (and  they  have  been  very  few)  who  have 
been  inspir^  to  face  nature  boldly ;  and  say,  —  or, 
what  is  better,  act  as  if  they  were  saying,  —  “I  find 
something  in  me  which  I  do  not  find  in  you ;  which 
gives  me  the  hope  that  I  can  grow  to  understand  you, 
though  you  may  not  understand  me ;  that  I  may  be¬ 


come  your  master,  and  not  as  now,  you  mine.  And 
if  not,  I  will  know,  or  die  in  the  search.” 

It  is  to  those  men,  the  few  and  far  between,  in  a 
very  few  ages  and  very  few  countries,  who  have 
thus  risen  in  rebellion  against  Nature,  and  looked 
her  in  the  face  with  an  unnuailing  glance,  that  we 
owe  what  we  call  Physical  Ix'icnce. 

There  have  been  four  races,  —  or  rather  a  very 
few  men  of  each  of  four  races,  —  who  have  faced 
Nature  after  this  gallant  wise. 

First,  the  old  Jews.  I  speak  of  them,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  exclusively  from  an  historical  and  not  a 
religious  point  of  view. 

Tliese  people,  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  emerged 
from  a  country  highly  civilized,  but  sunk  in  the 
superstitions  of  nature-worship.  Tliey  invaded  and 
mingled  with  tribes  whose  superstitions  were  even 
more  debased,  silly,  and  foul  than  those  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  from  whom  they  escaped.  Their  otrn  masses 
were  for  centuries  given  up  to  nature-worship. 
Now  among  those  Jews  arose  men,  —  a  very  few,  — 
sages,  —  prophets, — call  them  what  you  will,  the 
men  were  inspired  heroes  and  philosophers,  —  who 
iwsumed  towi^  nature  an  attitude  utterly  different 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  and  the  rest  of  the 
then  world;  who  denounced  superstition  and  the 
dread  of  nature  as  the  parent  of  all  manner  of  vice 
and  misery ;  who  for  themselves  said  boldly  that  they 
discerned  in  the  universe  an  order,  a  unity,  a  per¬ 
manence  of  law,  which  gave  them  courage  instead 
of  fear.  They  found  delight  and  not  dread  in  the 
thought  that  the  universe  obeyed  a  law  which  could 
not  be  broken  ;  that  all  things  continued  to  that  day 
according  to  a  certain  ordinance.  They  took  a 
view  of  nature  totally  new  in  that  age ;  healthy,  hu¬ 
man,  cheerfhl,  loving,  trustftil,  and  yet  reverent,  — 
identical  with  that  which  happily  is  beginning  to 
prevail  in  our  own  day. 

They  defied  those  very  volcanic  and  meteoric 
phenomena  of  their  land,  to  which  their  country¬ 
men  were  slaying  their  own  children  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  (like  Theophrastus’s  superstitious 
man)  pouring  their  drink-onerings  on  the  smooth 
stones  of  the  valley;  and  declared  that  for  their 
part  they  would  not  fear,  though  the  earth  was 
moved,  and  though  the  hills  were  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea ;  thoi^h  the  waters  raged  and 
swelled,  and  the  mountains  shook  at  the  tempest. 

Tlie  fact  is  indisputable.  And  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  express  my  belief  that  these  men,  if  they  had 
felt  it  their  business  to  found  a  school  of  inductive 
physical  science,  would,  owing  to  that  temper  of 
mind,  have  achieved  a  very  signal  success.  I 
ground  my  opinion  on  the  remarkable,  but  equally 
indisputable  fact,  that  no  nation  has  ever  succeeded 
in  perpetuating  a  school  of  inductive  physical  sci¬ 
ence,  save  those  whose  minds  have  been  saturated 
with  this  same  view  of  nature,  which  they  have  (as 
an  historic  fact)  slowly  but  thoroughly  learnt  from 
the  writings  of  these  Jewish  sages. 

Such  is  the  fact.  Tlie  founders  of  inductive  phys¬ 
ical  science  were  not  the  Jews :  but  first  the  Chal- 
dseans,  next  the  Greeks,  next  their  pupils  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  —  or  rather  a  few  sages  among  each  race. 
But  what  success  had  they  ?  The  Chaldaean  astron¬ 
omers  made  a  few  discoveries  concerning  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  (rudimentary  as 
they  were)  prove  them  to  have  been  men  of  rare 
intellect,  —  for  a  great  and  a  patient  genius  must 
he  have  been,  who  first  distinguished  the  planets 
from  the  fixed  stars,  or  worked  out  the  earliest  as¬ 
tronomical  calculation.  But  they  seem  to  have 
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been  crushed,  as  it  were,  bj  their  own  discoveries. 
They  stop^d  short.  Thej^ave  wav  a^tun  to  the 
primeval  fear  of  nature.  l%ey  sank  into  planet- 
worship.  They  invented  (it  would  seem)  that  fan¬ 
tastic  pseudoscience  of  astrology,  which  lay  for  ages 
after  as  an  incubus  on  the  human  intellect  and  con¬ 
science.  They  became  the  magicians  and  quacks 
of  the  old  world ;  and  mankind  owed  them  thence¬ 
forth  nothing  but  evil.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  again,  those  sages  who  dared  face  nature 
like  reasonable  men,  were  accused  by  the  supersti¬ 
tious  mob  as  irreverent,  impious,  atheists.  The 
wisest  of  them  all,  Socrates,  was  actually  put  to 
death  on  that  chaise ;  and,  finally,  they  failed. 
School  after  school,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  struggled 
to  discover,  and  to  get  a  hearing  for,  some  theory 
of  the  universe  which  was  founded  on  something 
like  experience,  reason,  common  sense.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  prosecute  their  attempt.  The  mud- 
ocean  of  ignorance  and  fear  of  nature  in  which 
they  struggled  so  manfully  were  too  strong  for  them  ; 
the  mud-waves  closed  over  their  heads  finally,  as 
the  age  of  the  Antonines  expired ;  and  the  last  effort 
of  Grasco-Roman  thought  to  explain  the  universe 
was  Neoplatonism,  —  the  muddiest  of  the  mud,  —  an 
attempt  to  apologize  for,  and  organize  into  a  m- 
tem,  all  the  nature-dreading  supierstitions  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  world.  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  poor  Hy¬ 
patia  herself,  and  all  her  school,  —  they  may  have 
^d  themselves  no  bodily  fear  of  nature,  for  they 
were  noble  souls.  Yet  they  spent  their  time  in  jus¬ 
tifying  those  who  had ;  in  apologizing  for  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  very  mob  which  they  despised,  —  as 
(it  sometimes  seems  to  me)  some  folk  in  these  days 
are  like  to  end  in  doing ;  begging  that  the  masses 
may  be  allowed  to  bmieve  in  anything,  however 
false,  lest  they  should  believe  in  nothing  at  ail :  as 
if  believing  in  lies  could  do  anything  but  harm  to 
any  human  being.  And  so  died  the  science  of  the 
old  world,  in  a  true  second  childhood,  just  where  it 
began. 

^e  Jewish  sages,  I  hold,  taught  that  science  was 
probable ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  proved  that  it 
was  possible.  It  remained  for  our  race,  under  the 
teaching  of  both,  to  bring  science  into  act  and  fact. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  give  them  this  power. 
They  were  a  personally  courageous  race.  This 
earth  has  yet  seen  no  braver  men  than  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  Christian  Europe,  whether  Scandinavian 
or  Teuton,  Angle  or  Frank.  They  were  a  practical 
hard-headed  race,  with  a  strong  appreciation  of 
facts,  and  a  strong  determination  to  act  on  them. 
Their  laws,  their  society,  their  commerce,  their  col¬ 
onization,  their  migrations  by  land  and  sea,  proved 
that  they  were  such.  They  were  favored,  more¬ 
over,  by  circumstances,  or  (as  I  should  rather  put 
it)  by  that  divine  Providence  which  determined 
their  times,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation. 
They  came  in  as  the  heritors  of  the  decaying  civil¬ 
ization  of  Greece  and  Rome :  they  colonized  terri¬ 
tories  which  gave  to  man  special  fair  play,  —  but  no 
more,  —  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  battle  with 
the  powers  of  nature;  tolerably  fertile,  tolerably 
temper.ate  ;  with  boundless  means  of  water  commu¬ 
nication  ;  freer  than  most  parts  of  the  world  from 
those  terrible  natural  phenomena,  like  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  the  hurricane,  before  which  man  lies 
helpless  and  astounded,  a  child  beneath  the  foot  of  a 
giant  Nature  was  to  them  not  so  Inhospitable  as  to 
starve  their  brains  and  limbs,  as  she  has  done  for  the 
Esquimaux  or  Fuegian ;  and  not  so  bountlfiil  as 
to  crush  them  by  her  very  luxuriance,  as  she  has 


crushed  the  savages  of  the  tropics.  They  saw 
enough  of  her  strength  to  respect  her ;  not  enough 
to  cower  before  her ;  and  they  and  she  have  fou^t 
it  out ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  standing  either  on  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  or  on  a  Holland  fendike,  that  they  are 
winning  at  last. 

But  they  had  a  sore  battle :  a  battle  against  their 
own  fear  of  the  unseen.  They  brought  with  them, 
out  of  the  heart  of  Asia,  dark  and  sad  nature-super¬ 
stitions,  some  of  which  linger  among  our  peasantry 
till  this  day,  of  elves,  trolls,  nixes,  and  wliat  not. 
Their  Thor  and  Odin  were  at  first,  probably,  only 
the  thunder  and  the  wind ;  but  they  had  to  be 
appeased  in  the  dark  marches  of  the  forest,  where 
hung  rotting  on  the  sacred  oaks,  amid  carcases 
of  goat  and  horse,  the  carcases  of  human  victims. 
No  one  is  acquainted  with  the  early  legends  and 
ballads  of  our  race,  but  must  perceive  throughout 
them  all  the  prevailing  tone  of  fear  and  sadness. 
And  to  their  own  superstitions  they  added  those  of 
the  Rome  which  they  conquered.  They  dreaded 
the  Roman  she-polsoners,  and  witches,  who,  like 
Horace’s  Canidia,  still  performed  horrid  rites  in 
graveyards  and  dark  places  of  the  earth.  They 
dreaded  as  magical  the  delicate  images  engraved 
on  old  Greek  gems.  They  dreaded  the  very  Roman 
cities  they  had  destroyed.  They  were  the  work  of 
enchanters.  Like  the  ruins  of  St.  Albans  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  were  all  full  of  devils,  guarding  the  treas¬ 
ures  which  the  Romans  had  hidden.  The  Caesars  be¬ 
came  to  them  magical  man-gods.  The  poet  Virgil 
became  the  prince  of  necromancers.  If  the  secrets 
of  nature  were  to  be  known,  they  were  to  be  known 
by  unlawful  means,  by  prying  into  the  mpteries  of 
the  old  heathen  magicians,  or  of  the  Mohammedan 
doctors  of  Cordova  and  Seville ;  and  those  who  dared 
to  do  so  were  respected  and  feared,  and  often  came 
to  evil  ends.  It  needed  moral  courage,  then,  to 
face  and  interpret  fact  Such  brave  men  as  Pope 
Gerbert,  Roger  Bacon,  Galileo,  even  Kepler,  did 
not  lead  happy  lives;  some  of  them  found  them¬ 
selves  in  prison. 

All  the  mediteval  sages  —  even  Albertus  Magnus 
—  were  stigmatized  as  magicians.  One  wonders 
that  more  of  them  did  not  imitate  poor  Paracelsus, 
who,  unable  to  get  a  hearing  for  his  coarse  common 
sense,  took  —  vain  and  sensual  —  to  eating  the 
opium  which  he  himself  had  discovered  and  vaunted 
as  a  priceless  boon  to  men;  and  died  as  the  fool 
dieth,  in  spite  of  all  his  wisdom.  For  the  “  Romani 
nominis  umbra,”  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  races 
whom  they  had  conquered,  lay  heavy  on  our  fore¬ 
fathers  for  centuries.  And  their  dread  of  the  great 
heathens  was  real^  a  dread  of  nature,  and  of  the 
powers  thereof.  For  when  the  authority  of  great 
names  has  reigned  unquestioned  for  many  centu¬ 
ries,  those  names  become,  to  the  human  mind, 
integral  and  necessary  parts  of  Nature  herself. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  her;  they 
become  her  laws,  her  canons,  her  demiurges  and 
guardian  spirits ;  their  words  become  regart’ed  as 
actual  facts,  —  in  one  word,  they  become  a  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  are  feared  as  parts  of  the  vast  unknown ; 
and  to  deny  what  they  have  said  is,  in  the  minds  of 
the  many,  not  merely  to  fly  in  the  face  of  reverent 
wisdom,  but  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  middle  age,  for  instance.  It  was 
impossible  for  an  educated  man  to  think  of  nature 
herself,  without  thinking  first  of  what  Aristotle  had 
said  of  her.  Aristotles  dicta  were  nature;  and 
when  Benedetti,  at  Venice,  opposed  in  1585  Aris¬ 
totle’s  opinions  on  violent  and  natural  motion,  there 
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were  hundreds,  perhaps,  in  the  universities  of  Eu¬ 
rope, —  there  certainly  were  in  the  days  of  the 
immortal  Epistola  Ohscvrorum  Viromm,  —  who 
were  ready,  in  spite  of  all  Benedetti’s  professed 
reverence  for  Aristotle,  to  accuse  him  of  outraging 
not  only  the  father  of  philosophy,  but  nature  herself 
and  her  palpable  and  notorious  facts.  For  the  res¬ 
toration  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  not 
at  first  mended  matters,  so  strong  was  the  dread  of 
nature  in  the  minds  of  the  masses.  The  minds  of 
men  had  sported  forth,  not  toward  any  sound  inves¬ 
tigation  ot  facts,  but  toward  an  eclectic  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  Neoplatonism,  which  endured,  not  without  a 
certain  beauty  and  use,  —  as  let  Spenser’s  Faery 
Queene  bear  witness  —  till  the  latter  half  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century. 

After  that  time  a  rapid  change  began.  It  is 
marked  by — it  has  been  notably  assisted  by  —  the 
foundation  of  our  own  Royal  Society.  Its  causes  I 
will  not  enter  into;  they  are  so  inextricably  mixed, 

I  hold,  with  theological  (questions,  that  they  cannot 
be  discussed  here.  I  will  only  point  out  to  you 
these  facts :  that,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  noblest  heads  —  the  noblest 
hearts,  too  —  of  Europe,  concentrated  themselves 
more  and  more  on  the  brave  and  patient  investiga¬ 
tion  of  physical  facts,  as  the  source  of  priceless  fu¬ 
ture  blessings  to  mankind ;  that  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  de¬ 
preciate,  did  more  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  than  the  whole  fifteen 
centuries  before  it ;  that  it  did  this  good  work  by 
boldly  observing  and  analyzing  facts ;  uiat  this  bold¬ 
ness  toward  facts  increased  in  proportion  as  Europe 
became  indoctrinated  with  the  Jewish  literature; 
and  that,  notably,  such  men  as  Kepler,  Newton, 
Berkeley,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Descartes,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  else  they  differed,  agreed  in  this,  that  their 
attitude  towam  nature  was  derived  frona  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Jewish  sages.  I  believe  that  we  are  not 
yet  fully  aware  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Jewish 
mind,  in  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  human 
intellect  The  connection  may  not,  of  course,  be 
one  of  cause  and  effect;  it  may  be  a  mere  coin¬ 
cidence.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  cause ;  one  of  course 
of  very  many  causes,  but  still  an  integral  cause.  At 
least  the  coincidence  is  too  remarkable  a  fact,  not  to 
be  worthy  of  investigation. 

I  said,  just  now,  —  The  emancipation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect  I  did  not  say,  —  Of  science,  or  of 
the  scientific  intellect;  and  for  this  reason  : 

That  the  emancipation  of  science  is  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  common  mind  of  all  men.  That  all 
men  can  partake  of  the  gains  of  free  scientific 
thought,  not  merely  by  enjoying  its  ph^'sical  results, 
but  by  becoming  more  scientific  men  themselves. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  though  I  began  my  first 
lecture  by  defining  superstition,  I  did  not  bemn  my 
second  by  defining  its  antagonist,  science.  For  the 
word  science  defines  itself.  It  means  simply  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  that  is,  of  course,  right  knowledge,  or  such 
an  approximation  as  can  obtained ;  knowledge 
of  any  natural  object,  its  classification,  its  causes,  its 
effects ;  or,  in  plain  English,  what  it  is,  how  it  came 
where  it  is,  and  what  can  be  done  with  it 

And  scientific  method,  likewise,  needs  no  defini¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  is  simply  the  exercise  of  common  sense. 
It  is  not  a  peculiar,  unique,  professional,  or  mysteri¬ 
ous  process  of  the  understanding;  but  the  same 
which  all  men  employ,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
in  forming  correct  conclusions. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  philosophic  writings  of 


Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  will  be  familiar  with  this 
opinion.  But  to  those  who  have  no  leisure  to  study 
him,  I  should  recommend  the  reading  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  third  lecture  on  the  origin  of  species. 

In  that  he  shows,  with  great  logical  skill,  as  well 
as  with  some  humor,  how  the  man  who,  on  rising 
in  the  morning,  finds  the  parlor  window  open,  the 
spoons  and  teapot  gone,  the  mark  of  a  dirty  hand 
on  the  window-sill,  and  that  of  a  hob-nailed  boot 
outside,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  some  one 
has  broken  open  the  window  and  stolen  the  plate, 
arrives  at  that  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  by 
a  long  and  complex  train  of  inductions  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  of  just  the  same  kind  as  those  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  are  to  be  used  for 
investigating  the  deepest  secrets  of  nature. 

This  is  true,  even  of  those  sciences  which  involve 
long  mathematical  calculations.  In  fact,  the  stating 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  calculation ;  and  that  is  so  thorough¬ 
ly  a  labor  of  common  sense  that  an  utterly  unedu¬ 
cated  man  may,  and  often  does,  state  an  abstruse 
problem  clearly  and  correctly;  seeing  what  ought 
to  be  proved,  and  perhaps  how  to  prove  it,  though 
he  may  be  unable  to  work  the  problem  out,  for 
want  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

But  that  mathematical  knowledge  is  not  —  as  all 
Cambridge  men  are  surely  aware  —  the  result  of 
any  special  gift.  It  is  merely  the  development  of 
those  conceptions  of  form  and  number  which  every 
human  being  possesses  ;  and  any  person  of  average 
intellect  can  make  himself  a  fair  mathematician  if 
he  will  only  pay  continuous  attention,  —  in  plain 
Eimlish,  think  enough  about  the  subject. 

There  are  sciences,  again,  which  do  not  involve 
mathematical  calculation ;  for  instance,  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  which  are  just  now  pa.ssing  from 
their  old  stage  of  classificatory  sciences  into  the 
rank  of  organical  ones.  These  are,  without  doubt, 
altogether  within  the  scope  of  the  merest  common 
sense.  Any  man  or  woman  of  average  iutcflect,  if 
they  will  but  observe  and  think  for  themselves, 
freely,  boldly,  patiently,  accurately,  may  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  conclusions  of  these  sciences,  may 
add  to  these  conclusions  fresh  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  and  if  I  am  asked  for  a  proof  of  what  I 
assert,  I  point  (in  spite  of  assertions  in  it  from 
which  I  differ)  to  Ram  and  Rivers,  written  by  no 
professed  scientific  man,  but  by  a  colonel  in  the 
Guanls,  known  to  fame  only  as  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  horsemen  in  the  world. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  example.  A 
man  —  I  do  not  say  a  geologist,  but  simply  a  man, 
squire,  or  ploughman  —  secs  a  small  valley,  say  one 
of  the  side-glens  which  open  into  the  larger  valleys 
in  the  Windsor  forest  district.  He  wishes  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  age. 

He  has,  at  first  sight,  a  very  simple  measure,  — 
that  of  denudation.  He  sees  that  the  glen  is  now 
being  eaten  out  by  a  little  stream,  the  product  of 
innumerable  springs  which  arise  along  its  sides,  and 
which  are  fed  entirely  by  the  rain  on  the  moors 
above.  He  finds,  on  observation,  that  this  stream 
brings  down  some  ten  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  grav¬ 
el,  on  an  average,  every  year.  The  actual  quantity 
of  earth  which  has  been  removed  to  make  the  glen 
may  be  several  million  cubic  yards.  Here  is  an  easy 
sum  in  arithmetic.  At  the  rate  of  ten  cubic  yards  a 
year,  the  stream  has  taken  several  hundred  thousand 
years  to  make  the  glen. 

You  will  observe  that  this  result  is  obtained  by 
mere  common  sense.  He  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
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tlie  stream  originally  beg^  the  glen,  because  he 
finds  it  in  the  act  of  enlarging  it ;  just  as  much  right 
as  he  has  to  assume,  if  he  finds  a  hole  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  and  his  last  coin  in  the  act  of  falling  through  it, 
that  the  rest  of  his  money  has  fallen  through  the 
same  hole.  It  is  a  sufficient  cause,  and  the  simplest 
A  number  of  observations  as  to  the  present  rate  of 
denudation,  and  a  sum  which  any  railroad  contrac¬ 
tor  can  do  in  his  head,  to  determine  the  solid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  valley,  are  all  that  are  needed.  The 
method  is  that  of  science ;  but  it  is  also  that  of  sim¬ 
ple  common  sense.  You  will  remember,  therefore, 
that  this  is  no  mere  theory  or  hypothesis,  but  a  pret¬ 
ty  fair  and  simple  conclusion  from  p.alpable  facts ; 
that  the  probability  lies  with  the  belief  that  the 
glen  is  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old ; 
rtiat  it  is  not  the  obsen'er’s  business  to  prove  it  fur¬ 
ther,  but  other  persons  to  disprove  it,  if  they  can. 

But  does  the  matter  end  here?  No.  And,  for 
certain  reasons,  it  is  good  that  it  should  not  end  here. 

The  observer,  if  he  be  a  cautious  man,  be^ns  to 
see  if  he  c.m  disprove  his  own  conclusion ;  moreover, 
being  human,  he  is  probably  somewhat  awed,  if  not 
appmled,  by  hU  own  conclusion.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  spent  in  making  that  little  glen! 
Common  sense  would  say  that  the  longer  it  took  to 
make,  the  less  wonder  there  was  in  its  being  made 
at  last ;  but  the  instinctive  human  feeling  is  the  op¬ 
posite.  There  is  in  men  —  there  remains  in  them, 
even  after  they  are  civilized,  and  all  other  forms  of 
the  dread  of  nature  have  died  out  in  them  —  a  dread 
of  size,  — of  vast  space,  —  of  vast  time,  —  that  latter, 
mind,  being  always  imagined  as  space,  as  we  con¬ 
fess  when  we  speak  instinctively  of  a  space  of  time. 
They  will  not  understand  that  size  is  merely  a  rela- 
tivej  not  an  absolute  term ;  that  if  we  were  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  larger  than  we  are,  the  universe  would 
be  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  it  is ;  that  if  we 
could  think  a  thousand  times  faster  than  we  do,  time 
would  be  a  thousand  times  longer  than  it  is ;  that 
there  is  One  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  to  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  I  believe  this 
dread  of  size  to  be  merely,  like  all  other  supersti¬ 
tions,  a  result  of  bodily  fear,  a  development  of  the 
instinct  which  makes  a  little  dog  run  away  from  a 
big  dog.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every  observer  has  it ; 
his  own  conclusion  seems  to  him  strange,  doubtful ; 
he  will  reconsider  it. 

Moreover,  if  he  be  an  experienced  man,  he  is  well 
aware  that  first  guesses,  first  hypotheses,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  right  ones ;  and  if  he  be  a  modest  man,  he 
will  consider  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  thought¬ 
ful  men  in  all  ages,  and  thousands  still,  would  say, 
that  the  glen  can  only  be  a  few  thousand,  or,  possi¬ 
bly,  a  few  hundred  ^-ears  old.  And  he  will  feel 
bound  to  consider  their  opinion,  —  as  far  as  it  is,  like 
his  own,  drawn  from  facts,  but  no  further. 

So  he  casts  about  for  all  other  methods  by  which 
the  glen  may  have,  been  produced,  to  see  if  any  one 
of  them  will  account  for  it  in  a  shorter  time. 

1.  Was  it  made  by  an  earthquake ?  No;  for  the 
strata  on  both  sides  are  identical,  at  the  same  level, 
and  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  Or  b^  a  mighty  current?  If  so,  the  flood  must 
have  run  in  at  the  upper  end  before  it  ran  out  at 
the  lower.  But  nothing  has  nm  in  at  the  upper 
end.  All  round  above  are  the  undisturbed  gravel- 
beds  of  the  horizontal  moor,  without  channel  or  de¬ 
pression. 

8.  Or  by  water  draining  off  a  vast  flat  as  it  was 
upheaved  out  of  the  sea  ?  That  is  a  likely  guess. 


The  valley  at  its  upper  end  spreads  out  like  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  a  hand,  as  the  gullies  m  tide-muds  do. 

But  that  hypothesis  will  not  stand.  There  is  no 
vast,  unbroken  flat  behind  the  glen.  Right  and  left 
of  it  are  other  similar  glens,  parted  from  it  by  long, 
narrow  ridges;  these,  also,  must  be  explained  on 
the  same  hypothesis;  but  they  cannot.  For  there 
could  not  have  been  surface-drainage  to  make  them 
all,  or  a  tenth  of  them.  There  are  no  other  possible 
hypotlieses;  and  so  he  must  fall  back  on  the  origin.al 
theory,  —  the  rain,  the  springs,  the  brook ;  they  have 
done  it  all,  even  as  they  are  doing  it  this  day. 

But  is  not  th.at  still  a  hasty  assumption  ?  May 
not  their  denuding  power  have  been  &r  greater  in 
old  times  than  now  ? 

Why  should  it?  Because  there  was  more  rain 
then  than  now  ?  That  he  must  put  out  of  court : 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatsoever. 

Because  the  land  was  more  friable  originally? 
Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that.  The 
experience  of  every  counliyman  tells  him  that  bare 
or  fallow  land  is  more  easily  washed  away  than  land 
under  vegetation.  And  no  doubt,  when  these  grav¬ 
els  and  sands  rose  from  the  sea,  they  were  barren 
for  hundreds  of  years.  He  has  some  measure  of  the 
time  required,  because  he  can  tell  roughly,  how  long 
it  takes  for  sands  and  shingles  left  b}'  the  sea  to  be¬ 
come  covered  with  vegetation.  But  he  must  allow 
that  the  friability  of  the  land  must  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  much  greater  than  now,  for  hundreds  of  years. 

But  again,  does  that  fact  really  cut  off  any  great 
space  of  time  from  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years?  For  when  the  land  first  rose  from  the  sea, 
that  glen  was  not  there.  Some  slight  bay  or  bend 
in  the  shore  determined  its  site.  That  stream  was 
not  there.  It  was  split  up  into  a  million  little 
springs,  oozing  side  by  side  from  the  shore,  .and  hav¬ 
ing  each  a  very  minute  denuding  power,  which  kept 
continually  increasing  by  combination  as  the  glen 
ate  its  way  inwards,  and  the  rmnfall  dr.oined  by  all 
these  little  springs,  was  collected  into  the  one  cen¬ 
tral  stream.  So  that  when  the  ground  being  bare 
was  most  liable  to  be  denuded,  the  water  was  least 
able  to  do  it ;  and  as  the  denuding  power  of  the 
water  increased,  the  land,  being  covered  with  vege¬ 
tation,  became  more  and  more  able  to  resist  it  All 
this  he  has  seen,  going  on  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
similar  gullies  worn  in  the  soft  strata  of  the  South 
Hampshire  coast ;  especi.ally  round  Bournemouth. 

So  the  two  disturbing  elements  in  the  calculation 
m^'  be  fairly  set  off  against  each  other,  as  making  a 
difference  of  only  a  few  thous.ands  or  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  either  way ;  and  the  age  of  the  glen 
may  fairly  be,  if  not  a  million  years,  yet  such  a 
length  of  years  as  mankind  still  speak  of  with  bated 
bre.ath,  as  if  foraooth  it  would  do  them  some  hann. 

I  trust  that  every  scientific  man  in  this  room  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  imaginary  squire  or  plough¬ 
man  would  have  been  conducting  his  investigations 
strictly  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Baconian  phi¬ 
losophy.  You  will  remark,  meanwhile,  that  he  has 
not  used  a  single  scientific  term,  or  referred  to  a 
single  scientific  investigation ;  and  has  observed 
nothing  and  thought  nothing  which  might  not  have 
been  observed  and  thought  by  any  one  who  chose  to 
use  his  common  sense,  and  not  to  be  afraid. 

But  because  he  has  come  round,  after  all  this  fur¬ 
ther  investigation,  to  something  very  like  his  first 
conclusion,  was  all  that  further  investigation  useless  ? 
No,  —  a  thousand  times,  no.  It  is  this  very  verifi¬ 
cation  of  hypotheses  which  makes  the  sound  ones 
safe,  and  destroys  the  unsound.  It  is  this  struggle 
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'with  all  aorts  of  auperetitioiis  which  makes  science 
strong  and  sure,  irresistible,  winning  her  ground 
slowly,  but  never  receding  from  it  It  is  this  ouffet- 
ing  M  adversity  which  compels  her  not  to  rest  dan¬ 
gerously  upon  the  shallow  sand  of  &nt  g^uesscs  and 
single  observations;  but  to  strike  her  roots  down, 
deep,  wide,  and  intcriaced,  into  the  8(^d  ground  of 
actual  facts. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point  For 
there  have  been  men  in  all  past  ages,  —  I  do  not  say 
whether  there  are  any  such  now,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  ■will  be  hereafter, — men  who 
have  tried  to  represent  scientific  method  as  some¬ 
thing  difficult,  mysterious,  peculiar,  unique,  not  to 
be  attained  by  the  unscientific  mass ;  and  this  not 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  science,  but  rather  of 
discrediting  her.  For  as  long  as  the  masses,  edu¬ 
cated  or  uneducated,  are  ignorant  of  what  scientific 
method  is,  they  will  look  on  scientific  men  (as  the 
middle  age  locked  on  necromancers)  as  a  privileged, 
but  awful  and  uncanny  caste,  possessed  of  mighty 
secrets ;  who  may  do  them  great  good,  but  may  also 
do  them  great  harm. 

Which  belief  on  the  part  of  the  masses  will  ena¬ 
ble  these  persons  to  install  themselves  as  the  critics 
of  science,  though  not  scientific  men  themselves; 
and  (as  Shakespeare  has  it)  to  talk  of  Bolnn  Hood, 
though  they  never  shot  in  his  bow.  Thus  they  be¬ 
come  mediators  to  the  masses  between  the  scientific 
and  the  unscientific  worlds.  They  tell  them, —  You 
arc  not  to  trust  the  conclusions  of  men  of  science  at 
first  hand.  You  are  not  fit  judges  of  their  facts  or 
of  their  methods.  It  is  we  who  will,  by  a  cautious 
eclecticism,  choose  out  for  you  such  of  their  conclu¬ 
sions  as  are  safe  for  you ;  and  then  we  will  advise 
ou  to  believe.  To  the  scientific  man,  on  the  other 
and,  as  often  as  anything  is  discovered  unpleasing 
to  them,  they  will  say,  imperiously  and  ex  cathedra, 
—  Your  new  theory  contradicts  the  established  facts 
of  science.  For  they  will  know  well,  that,  whatever 
the  men  of  science  think  of  their  assertion,  the  mass¬ 
es  will  believe  it;  totally  unaware  that  the  speak¬ 
ers  are  by  their  very  terms  showing  their  ignorance 
of  science  ;  and  that  what  they  calf  established  facts 
scientific  men  call  merely  provisional  conclusions, 
which  they  would  throw  away  to-morrow  without  a 
pang  were  the  known  facts  explained  better  by  a 
fresh  theory,  or  did  fresh  facts  require  one. 

This  has  happened  too  often.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  superstition  that  it  should  happen  again ;  and  the 
best  way  to  prevent  it  surely  is  to  tell  the  masses,  — 
Scientific  method  is  no  peculiar  mystery,  requiring  a 
peculiar  initiation.  It  is  simply  common  sense,  com- 
oined  with  uncommon  courage,  which  includes  com¬ 
mon  honesty  and  common  patience ;  and  if  you  will 
be  brave,  honest,  patient,  and  rational,  you  will  need 
no  mystagogues  to  tell  you  what  in  science  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  what  not  to  believe ;  for  yon  will  be  just 
as  good  judges  of  scientific  facts  and  theories  as  those 
who  assume  the  right  of  guiding  your  convictions. 
You  are  men  and  women,  and  more  than  that  you 
need  not  be. 

And  let  me  say,  that  the  man  whose  'writings  ex¬ 
emplify  most  thoroughly  what  I  am  going  to  say  is 
the  present  Ixml  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle. 

As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  ■written  on  any 
scientific  subject.  For  aught  I  am  aware  of,  he  may 
know  nothing  of  mathematics  or  chemistry,  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  or  geology.  For  aught  1  am  aware 
of,  he  may  know  a  mat  deal  about  them  all,  and, 
like  a  wise  man,  hold  his  tongue,  and  give  the  world 


merely  the  results  in  the  form  of  general  thought 
But  this  I  know,  that  his  writing  are  instinct  with 
the  very  spirit  of  science  ;  that  he  has  taught  men, 
more  than  any  living  man,  the  meaning  and  end  of 
science  ;  that  he  has  taught  men  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  courage ;  to  face  facts  boldly,  while  they  con¬ 
fess  the  divincncss  of  facts ;  not  to  be  afraid  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  to  worship  nature ;  to  believe  that 
man  can  know  truth,  and  that  only  in  as  far  as  he 
knows  truth  can  he  live  worthily  on  this  earth.  And 
thus  he  has  vindicated,  as  no  other  roan  in  our  days 
has  done,  at  once  the  dignity  of  nature  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  spirit.  That  he  would  have  made  a  distin¬ 
guished  scientific  man,  we  may  be  as  certain  from 
h's  -writings  as  we  may  be  certain,  when  we  see  a 
fine  old  horse  of  a  certain  stamp,  that  he  would 
have  made  a  first-class  hunter,  though  he  has  been 
unfortunately  all  his  life  in  harness. 

And  did  I  try  to  train  a  young  man  of  science  to 
be  true,  devout,  and  earnest,  accurate  and  daring,  I 
should  say,  —  Bead  what  you  will ;  but  at  least  read 
Carlyle.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  me  (and  I  doubt 
not  to  him)  whether  you  will  agree  witn  his  special 
conclusions ;  but  his  premises  and  his  method  are  ir¬ 
refragable  ;  for  they  stand  on  the  “  volnntatem  Dei 
in  rebus  revelatam,”  —  on  fact  and  common  sense. 

And  Mr.  Carlyle’s  writings,  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
estimate  of  them,  will  afibru  a  very  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  think  that  the  sdentific  habit  of  mind 
tends  to  irreverence. 

Doubtless  this  accusation  will  always  be  broi^t 
against  science  by  those  who  confound  reverence 
with  fear.  For  from  blind  fear  of  the  unknown 
Science  does  certainly  deliver  man.  She  does  by 
man  as  he  docs  by  an  unbroken  colt.  The  colt  sees 
by  the  roadside,  some  quite  new  object,  —  a  cast¬ 
away  boot,  an  old  kettle,  or  what  not.  What  a  fear¬ 
ful  monster  1  What  unknown  terrific  powers  may  it 
not  possess  1  And  the  colt  shies  across  the  road, 
runs  up  the  bank,  rears  on  end ;  putting  itself  there¬ 
by,  as  many  a  man  does,  in  real  danger.  What 
cure  is  there  ?  But  one,  experience.  So  science 
takes  us,  as  we  should  take  the  colt,  gently  by  the 
halter ;  and  makes  us  simply  smell  at  the  new  mon¬ 
ster  ;  till  after  a  few  trembling  sniffs,  we  discover, 
like  the  colt,  that  it  is  not  a  monster,  but  a  kettle. 
Yet  I  think,  if  we  sum  up  the  loss  and  gain,  we 
shall  find  the  colt’s  character  has  gained,  rather  than 
lost,  by  being  thus  disabused.  He  learns  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  very  rational  reverence  for  the  man  who  is 
breaking  him  in,  for  a  totally  irrational  reverence 
for  the  kettle ;  and  becomes  thereby  a  miich  wiser 
and  more  useful  member  of  society,  as  does  the  man 
when  disabused  of  his  superstitions. 

From  which  follows  one  result.  That  if  science 
proposes  —  as  she  does  —  to  make  men  brave,  wise, 
and  independent,  she  must  needs  excite  unpleasant 
feelings  in  all  who  desire  to  keep  men  cowardly,  ig¬ 
norant,  and  slavish.  And  that  too  many  such  per¬ 
sons  have  existed  in  all  ages  is  but  too  notorions. 
There  have  been  from  all  time,  goetai,  quacks,  pow¬ 
wow  men,  rain-makers,  and  necromancers  of  various 
sorts,  who  having  for  their  own  purposes  set  forth 
partial,  ill-grounded,  fantastic,  and  frightful  inter¬ 
pretations  of  nature,  have  no  love  for  those  who 
search  after  a  true,  exact,  brave,  and  hopeful  one. 
And  therefore  it  is  to  be  feared,  or  hoped,  science 
and  superstition  will  to  the  world’s  end  remain  ir¬ 
reconcilable  and  internecine  foes. 

Conceive  the  feelings  of  an  old  Lapland  witch, 
who  has  had  for  the  last  fifty  years  all  the  winds  in 
a  seal-skin  bag,  and  has  been  selling  fair  breezes  to 
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northern  Bkippers  at  so  much  a  puff,  asserting  her 
powers  so  oitea,  poor  old  soul,  that  she  has  got  to 
Gdf  believe  them  herself, —conceive,  I  say,  her 
feelings  at  seeing  her  customen  watch  the  Admiral¬ 
ty  storm-signals,  and  con  the  weather  reports  in  the 
Timex.  Conceive  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Baker’s  Afri¬ 
can  friend,  Katchiba,  the  rain-making  chief,  who 
possessed  a  whole  houseful  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
—  though  he  did  not,  he  confessed,  keep  it  in  a  bo^ 
tie,  as^ey  do  in  England,  —  if  Mr.  Bwer  had  had 
the  means,  and  the  will,  of  giving  to  Katchiba’s  ne¬ 
groes  a  course  cff  lectures  on  electricity,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  experiments,  a  real  bottle  full  of  real  light¬ 
ning  among  the  foremost 

It  is  clear  that  only  two  methods  of  self-defence 
would  have  been  open  to  the  rain-maker,  namely, 
either  to  kill  Mr.  Baker,  or  to  buy  bis  real  secret  of 
bottling  the  lightning,  that  he  might  use  it  for  his 
own  ends.  The  former  method  (that  of  killing  the 
man  of  science)  was  found  more  easy  in  ancient 
times;  the  latter  in  these  modem  ones.  And  there 
have  been  always  those  who,  too  good-natured  to 
kill  the  scientific  man,  have  patronized  knowledge, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  use  which  may  oe 
made  of  it ;  who  would  like  to  keep  a  tame  man  of 
science,  as  they  would  a  tame  poet,  or  a  tame  par¬ 
rot;  who  say,  — Let  us  have  science  by  all  means, 
but  not  too  much  of  it  It  is  a  dangerous  thing;  to 
be  doled  out  to  the  world,  like  medicine,  in  small 
and  cautious  doses.  You,  the  scientific  man,  will, 
of  course,  freely  discover  what  you  choose.  Only 
don’t  talk  too  loudly  about  it :  leave  that  to  us.  We 
understand  the  wond,  and  are  meant  to  guide  and 
govern  it  So  discover  freely,  and  meanwhile  hand 
over  your  discoveries  to  iM,  that  we  may  instract 
and  edify  the  populace  with  so  much  of  them  as  we 
think  safe,  while  we  keep  our  position  thereby,  and 
in  many  cases  make  much  money  by  your  science. 
Do  that  ^<1  '^ill  patronize  you,  applaud  you, 
ask  you  to  our  houses,  and  you  shall  be  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  with  us 
every  day.  I  know  not  whether  th^  latter  are  not 
the  worst  enemies  which  science  has.  They  are  of¬ 
ten  such  excellent  respectable,  orderly,  well-mean¬ 
ing  persons.  'They  desire  so  sincerely  that  every 
one  should  be  wise,  only  not  too  wise.  They  are 
so  utterly  unaware  of  the  mischief  they  are  doing,  i 
They  would  recoil  with  horror  if  they  were  told 
they  were  so  many  Iscariots,  betraying  Truth  with 
a  kiss. 

But  science,  as  yet  has  withstood  both  terrors 
and  blandishments.  In  old  times,  she  endured  be¬ 
ing  imprisoned  and  slain.  She  came  to  life  again. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  will  of  Him  in  whom  all  tmngs 
live  that  she  should  live.  Perhaps  it  was  His  spirit 
which  gave  her  life. 

She  can  endure,  too,  being  starved.  Her  votaries 
have  not  as  yet  cared  much  for  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  sumptuous  fare.  There  are  very  few 
among  them  who,  joining  brilliant  talents  to  solid 
learning,  have  risen  to  deserved  popularity,  to  titles 
and  to  wealth.  But  even  their  lalbors,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  never  rewarded  in  any  proportion  to  the 
time  and  the  intellect  spent  on  them,  or  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  they  bring  to  mankind ;  while  the  great 
majority,  unpaid  and  unknown,  toil  on,  and  have  to 
fin  d  in  science  her  own  reward.  Better,  perhaps, 
that  it  should  be  so.  Better  for  science  that  she 
should  be  free,  in  holy  poverty,  to  go  where  she  will 
and  say  what  she  knows,  than  that  she  should  be 
hired  out  at  so  much  a  year  to  say  things  pleasing 
to  the  many,  and  to  those  who  guide  the  many. 


And  so,  I  verily  believe,  tiie  majority  of  scientific 
men  think.  There  are  those  among  them  who  have 
obeyed  very  fsuthfolly  St  Paul’s  precept,  "  No  man 
that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life.”  For  they  have  discovered  that  they  are 
engaged  in  a  war,  — a  veritable  war  against  the 
rulers  of  darkness,  against  ignorance  and  its  twin- 
children,  fear  and  cruelty.  Of  that  war  they  see 
neither  the  end  nor  even  the  plan.  But  they  are 
ready  to  go  on;  ready,  with  i^rates,  “to  follow 
reason  whithersoever  it  leads  ” ;  and  content,  mean¬ 
while,  like  good  soldiers  in  a  campaign,  if  they  can 
keep  toleriuily  in  line,  and  use  their  weapons,  and 
see  a  few  yar^  ahead  of  them  through  the  smoke 
and  the  woods.  They  will  come  out  somewhere  at 
last,  — they  know  not  where  or  when ;  but  they  will 
come  out  at  last,  into  the  daylight  and  the  open 
field,  and  be  told  then,  —  perhaps  to  their  own 
astonishment,  —  as  many  a  gallant  soldier  has  been 
told,  that  by  simply  walking  straight  on,  and  doing 
the  duty  which  lay  nearest  them,  they  have  helped 
to  win  a  great  battle,  and  slay  great  giants,  earning 
the  thanks  of  their  country  and  of  mankind. 

And,  meanwhile,  if  they  get  their  shilling  a  day  of 
fighting-pay,  they  are  content.  I  had  almost  said, 
they  ought  to  be  content  For  science  is,  I  verily 
believe,  like  virtue,  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 
I  can  conceive  few  human  states  more  enviable  than 
that  of  the  man  to  whom,  panting  in  the  foul  labor¬ 
atory,  or  watching  for  his  life  under  the  tropic  for¬ 
est,  Isis  shall  for  a  moment  lift  her  sacred  veil,  and 
show  him,  once  and  forever,  the  thing  he  dreamed 
not  of,  —  some  law,  or  even  mere  hint  of  a  law,  ex¬ 
plaining  one  fact ;  but  explaining  with  it  a  thousand 
more,  connecting  them  all  with  each  other  and  with 
the  mighty  whole,  till  order  and  meaning  shoots 
through  some  old  Chaos  of  scattered  observations. 

Is  not  that  a  joy,  a  prize,  which  wealth  cannot 
give,  nor  poverty  tiike  away  ?  What  it  may  lead 
to  he  knows  not;  of  what  use  it  may  become  he 
knows  not.  But  this  he  knows,  that  somewhere  it 
must  lead ;  of  some  use  it  will  be.  For  it  is  a  truth ; 
and  having  found  a  truth,  he  has  exorcised  one 
more  of  the  ghosts  which  haunt  humanity.  He  has 
left  one  object  less  for  man  to  fear ;  one  object  more 
for  man  to  use.  Yes,  the  scientific  man  may  have 
this  comfort,  —  that  whatever  he  has  done,  he  has 
done  good ;  that  he  is  following  a  mistress  who  has 
never  yet  conferred  aught  but  benefits  on  the  human 
race. 

What  physical  science  may  do  hereafter,  I  know 
not ;  but  as  yet  she  has  done  this : — 

She  has  enormously  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
human  race ;  and  has  therefore  given  emplojrment, 
food,  existence,  to  millions  who,  without  science, 
would  either  have  starved  or  have  never  been  bom. 
She  has  shown  that  the  dictum  of  the  early  politi¬ 
cal  economists,  that  population  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  no 
law  of  humanity,  but  merely  a  tendency  of  the  bar¬ 
baric  and  ignorant  man,  which  can  be  counteracted 
by  increasing  many  fold  by  scientific  means  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  producing  food.  She  has  taught  men,  during 
the  last  few  years,  to  foresee  and  elude  the  most 
destractive  storms :  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting,  and  many  reasons  for  hoping,  that  she 
will  gradually  teach  men  to  elude  other  terrific 
forces  of  nature,  too  powerflil,  and  too  seemingly 
capricious,  for  them  to  conquer.  She  has  discovered 
innumerable  remedies  and  alleviations  for  pains 
and  disease.  She  has  thrown  such  light  on  the 
causes  of  epidemics,  that  we  are  able  to  say  now 
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that  the  presence  of  cholera  —  and  probably  of  all 
zymotic  dieoaecs — in  any  place  is  a  sin  and  a 
shame,  lor  which  the  owners  and  authorities  of  that 
place  onght  to  be  punishable  by  law,  as  destroyers 
of  tlicir  tellow-nicn ;  while  for  the  weak,  for  those 
who,  in  the  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  state 
(and  out  of  that  last  we  are  only  just  emerging), 
how  much  h.as  she  done  —  an  eanrest  of  much  more 
which  she  will  do?  She  has  delivered  the  insane 
—  I  may  say  by  the  scientihe  insight  of  one  man, 
more  worthy  of  titles  and  pensions  than  nine  tenths 
of  those  who  earn  them,  —  I  mean  the  great  and 
good  Piiicl  —  from  hopeless  misery  and  torture  into 
comparative  peace  and  comfort,  and  at  least  the 
possibility  of  cure.  For  children  she  has  done 
much,  or  rather  might  do,  would  parents  read  and 
perpend  such  books  as  Andrew  Combe’s  and  those 
of  other  writers  on  physical  education.  We  should 
not  then  see  the  children,  even  of  the  rich,  done  to 
death  piecemeal  by  improper  food,  improper  clothes, 
neglect  of  ventilation,  and  the  commonest  measures 
for  preserving  health.  We  should  not  see  their  in¬ 
tellects  stunted  by  Procrustean  attempts  to  teach 
them  all  the  same  accomplishments,  to  the  neglect, 
most  often,  of  any  sound  practical  training  of  their 
faculties.  We  should  not  see  slight  indigestion,  or 
temporary  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head,  condemned 
and  punished  as  sins  and  erimes  against  Him  who 
took  up  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them ;  and  parents  would  do  for  themselves  what  a 
■wise  doctor  of  my  acquaintance  once  did,  when 
finding  a  little  girl  in  disgrace  and  crying  because 
she  was  “  obstinate  and  would  not  learn  her  les¬ 
sons,”  he  went  into  the  school-room,  and  after  five 
minutes’  examination  declared  that  whoever  made 
her  learn  lessons  or  punished  her  violently  for  the 
next  month,  would  be  simply  guilty  of  manslaugh¬ 
ter. 

But  we  may  have  hope.  When  we  compare  ed¬ 
ucation  now  with  what  it  was  even  forty  years  ago, 
much  more  with  the  stupid  brutality  of  the  monas¬ 
tic  sptem,  we  may  hail  for  children,  as  well  as  for 
grown  people,  the  advent  of  the  reign  of  common 
sense. 

And  for  woman.  What  might  I  not  say  on  that 
pioint  ?  But  most  of  it  would  be  fitly  disi-ussed  only 
among  physicians  and  biologists :  here  I  will  say  only 
this :  Science  has  exterminated,  at  least  among  civ¬ 
ilized  nations,  witch-manias.  Women  are  no  longer 
tortured  or  burnt  alive  from  man’s  blind  fear  of  the 
unknown.  If  science  had  done  no  more  than  that, 
she  would  deserve  the  perpetual  thanks  and  the 
perpetual  trust,  not  only  of  the  women  whom  she 
has  preserved  from  agony,  but  the  men  whom  she 
has  pre8er»-ed  from  crime. 

These  benefits  have  already  accrued  to  civilized 
men,  because  they  have  lately  allowed  a  very  few  of 
their  number  peaceably  to  imitate  Mr.  Rarcy,  and 
fiirJ  out  what  nature  —  or  rather,  to  speak  at  once 
reverently  and  accurately.  He  who  made  nature  — 
is  thinking  of ;  and  obey  the  “  voluntatem  Dei  in 
reb.'is  revelatam.”  This  science  has  done,  while  yet 
in  her  infancy.  What  she  will  do  in  her  maturity, 
who  dare  predict?  At  least,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  these,  those  who  bid  us  fear,  or  restrain,  or 
mutilate  science,  bid  us  commit  an  act  of  folly,  as 
well  as  of  ingratitude,  which  can  only  harm  our¬ 
selves.  For  science  has  as  yet  done  nothing  but 
good.  Will  any  one  tell  me  what  harm  it  has  ever 
done  ?  When  any  one  will  show  me  a  single  result 
of  science,  of  the  knowledge  of  and  use  of  physical 
facts,  which  has  not  tended  directly  to  the  benefit 


of  mankind,  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical 
and  economic,  —  then  I  shall  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  Solomon  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  the  one 
thing  to  be  sought  after  on  earth,  more  precious 
than  all  treasure,  she  who  has  length  of  days  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor, 
whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her 

Caths  are  peace,  who  is  a  tree  of  life  to  all  who  lay 
old  on  her,  and  makes  happy  every  one  who  re¬ 
tains  her,  is  (as  yon  will  see  if  you  will  yourselves 
consult  the  passage)  that  very  wisdom,  — by  which 
God  has  founded  tne  earth ;  and  that  very  nndeiv 
standing, — by  which  He  has  established  the  heavens. 

A  SUMMER  HOLIDAY  IN  MEXICO. 
Evert  one  who  has  resided  in  Mexico  knows 
the  picturesque  little  VTllage  of  San  Agnstin ;  and 
to  most  Mexicans  the  mere  mention  of  this  name  is 
fraught  with  sad  and  painful  recollections. 

We  may  be  asked  if  it  is  a  cemetery,  if  it  is  there 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fair  capital  have  buried 
their  friends  and  relations. 

Yes !  it  is  indeed  a  gaping  sepulchre,  where  every 
year  many  an  honest  man  has  buried,  not  his  body 
indeed,  but  his  immortal  soul ;  many  who  have 
gone  there  radiant  with  hope  and  joy,  have  re¬ 
turned  pale  and  haggard,  overcome  with  sleepless 
misery,  or  perhaps  in  a  raging  fever  which  kills. 

San  Agustin  de  las  Cuevas  is  one  of  the  Mexican 
cities  that  were  already  populous  and  full  of  life 
and  energy  when  the  Spaniards  conquered  the 
country. 

It  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  “Tlalp.am,”  (meaning  “uplands,”)  and 
communicated  with  the  capital  by  means  of  magni¬ 
ficent  causeways,  also  by  lakes  and  canals,  which  in 
those  early  days  were  navigated  by  canoes. 

Its  situation  is  most  {Hcturesque :  through  luxuriant 
fields  of  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  a  broad  and  level 
road,  shadeil  with  beautiful  trees,  leads  from  the  city 
to  the  village,  which  reposes  in  sweet  tranquillity  on 
a  gentle  slope  of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Ajusco.  The 
ancient  part  of  the  village,  ■with  its  houses  of  sun¬ 
burnt  brick,  its  little  chapels  and  orchards  (in 
disorder  it  is  true,  but  covered  with  flowers  and 
fruits),  exists,  with  little  change,  as  in  the  time  of 
Cortez,  while  at  the  entrance  to  the  place,  in  the 
plaza  and  principal  streets,  many  modern  country- 
houses  have  been  built,  with  large  and  handsome 
gardens ;  bat  whether  in  the  savage  and  neglected 
state  of  nature,  or  under  careful  and  methodical 
cultivation,  there  is  a  luxuriance  and  leafy  freshness 
in  the  vegetation,  unequalleil  perhaps  in  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  temperate  climate  in  Mexico. 

San  Agustin  Is  not  a  suburb  of  Mexico,  like 
Tacubaya,  nor  is  it  a  city  like  Jalapa,  but  a  true 
country  village,  simple  and  solitary,  with  grass 
growing  between  the  stones  in  the  streets,  which 
are  traverse<l  In  all  directions  by  crystal  streams  of 
water ;  and  where  on  one  side  you  find  yourself  in 
green  lanes,  overshadowed  by  apple,  pear,  and 
chestnut  trees ;  or  on  the  other  you  are  soon  lost 
among  savage  rocks  and  precipices,  bearing  evi¬ 
dence  to  terrible  volcanic  convulsions  at  some 
remote  period. 

The  purity  and  freshness  of  the  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere  (for  San  Agustin  stands  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea)  render  it  a  delicious  retirement 
for  invalids,  or  those  who  require  repose ;  for  the 
place  is  full  of  an  intense  solitude,  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  for  peace  and  meditation. 
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But  once  a  je&r,  on  the  feast  of  Wliitsontide,  this 
quiet  village  is  roused  from  its  lonely  calm,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  scene  of  an  org)’,  “**  fever,  —  a  wild  in¬ 
fatuation,  which  lasts  for  three  days. 

The  fair  of  San  Agustin  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
world.  Neither  the  German  baths,  nor  the  French 
Jelet,  nor  the  feasts  of  Andalusia,  nor  the  English 
Derby-day  offer  a  parallel  to  it  The  Peruvians 
alone  have  something  of  the  kind  at  Chorrilloe,  but 
not  upon  the  same  scale. 

To  give  a  perfect  picture  of  this  fair,  we  must 
look  back  a  few  years,  for  now  the  Influx  of  French 
and  English,  and  the  gradual  influence  of  European 
civilization,  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  Mexican 
manners  and  customs  are  not  what  they  were  ten 
years  ago,  at  least  in  the  capital ;  a  few  years  more 
will  doubtless  round  off  the  comers  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionality,  as  the  water  of  a  small  stream  rube  the 
comers  off  stones. 

Formerly,  the  approach  of  the  Whitsuntide  Fair 
was  the  most  important  event  in  the  whole  year  for 
the  families  of  Mexico  and  the  vicinity. 

Who  stayed  away  ?  No  one ! 

The  women  came  to  dance  and  exhibit  their  most 
gorgeous  toilettes,  the  men  came  to  gamble,  and  the 
woming  people  to  erect  booths,  stables,  restaurants, 
tents  and  games  of  all  kinds. 

The  government  employe  saved  his  earnings  all 
the  year  round  in  a  porcelain  savings-bank,  broke 
the  mysterious  jar  on  Whitsun-eve,  and  changed  its 
contents  Into  gold,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
San  Agustin  to  gamble,  to  win  of  course,  to  return, 
and  then,  —  to  buy  furniture,  a  grand  embroidered 
coat,  a  great  broad-brimmed  hat  with  a  silver  ser¬ 
pent  (the  emblem  of  Mexico)  twisted  round  it, 
clothes  for  the  children,  and  —  what  not  ? 

The  commercial  clerk  asked  leave  of  absence  and 
part  of  his  salary  in  advance,  hoping  to  return  with 
his  pockets  full  of  gold,  to  buy  that  chestnut  horse 
and  embroidered  saddle,  a  diamond  ring  for  Juanita, 
and  the  ear-rings  for  his  comadre  (eo-god mother,  — 
i.  e.  co-sponsor  for  the  same  child,  a  sacred  and  beau¬ 
tiful  relationship  in  Mexico). 

As  for  the  rich,  they  were  at  the  same  time  plain¬ 
tiff  and  defendant,  so  to  speak,  for  they  united  In 
forming  the  capital  of  the  monte-banks,  also  reserving 
a  fond  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  play 
against  themselves  for  their  individual  amusement. 

Tliey  secured  the  best  houses,  sent  the  best  French 
and  Mexican  cooks,  collected  their  friends  around 
them,  and  ate  and  drank,  gambled,  danced,  and 
made  merry,  for  three  consecutive  days,  forgetting 
business,  politics.  Intrigues,  their  own  existence  In 
fact,  if  such  a  thing  Is  possible. 

0  the  pleasurt^ !  the  mad  oblivion  of  everything 
disagreeable  in  life,  that  was  achieved  in  that  little 
village ! 

0  San  Agustin  I  thou  hast  been  the  cause  of 
grievous  night-watches,  tears  of  agony  shed  by  inno¬ 
cent  fam.lies,  sighs,  and  groans,  and  bitter  remorse, 
resolutions  never  fulfilled,  and  magnificent  plans 
scattered  to  the  winds ! 

If  we  could  gather  together,  and  see,  feel,  or  touch 
the  agonies,  the  curses,  the  contrasts,  the  bitter, 
dlalxiiical  pleasures  of  those  who  one  moment  placed 
their  mountains  of  gold  on  thy  fatal  green  tables,  to 
see  them  disappear  as  by  enchantment  in  the  next, 
we  should  assuredly  die  from  the  touch  of  such  cruel 
torment,  as  if  struck  by  lightning  from  heaven  ! 

But  those  times  are  gone,  thank  God !  never  to 
return ;  and  the  same  magnificoes  who  then  poured 
out  their  gold  like  water  on  the  green  tables,  where 


two  huge  candles  were  burning  day  and  night, 
making  those  dismal  dens  still  more  lugubrious,  and 
where  the  mellifluous  chink  of  gedd  was  ever  sound¬ 
ing,  go  now  with  perhaps  three  or  four  miserable 
doubloons  in  their  pockets,  lose  them  at  the  first 
bet,  kxA  sulky,  and  fold  their  arms,  or  periiaps  bor¬ 
row  a  shilling,  and  take  the  first  omnibus  back  to 
the  city. 

“  You  may  make  a  note  of  it”  that  all  Mexico  in 
those  three  days  of  Whitsuntide  gambled  at  San 
Agwtin. 

Those  who  did  not  go,  that  is  to  say,  ladles  of  very 
strict  opinions,  timorous  paterfamilias,  and  such  eff 
the  clergy  as  would  avoid  the  sin  of  scandal,  never¬ 
theless  made  up  their  little  purse,  or  little  cow,  as 
they  facetiously  called  it,  and  sent  her  to  market  at 
the  fair  of  San  Agustin,  in  the  charge  of  some  con¬ 
fidential  friend. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  might  make  a  text  for 
a  sermon  on  the  force  of  custom,  that  the  laws  which 
prohibit  gambling,  the  morality  which  reproves  it, 
and  even  Mrs.  Grundy  herself,  who  would  perse¬ 
cute  a  hermit  in  his  cave,  were  utterly  ignored  and 
nullified  during  these  three  days  of  “  pascua.” 
Generals,  merchants,  friars,  clerks,  Brethren  of  the 
Holy  College,  barristers,  doctors,  boys,  and  old  men, 
all,  —  all,  no  matter  whether  rich  or  poor,  went  in 
and  out  of  the  monte-banks  without  concealment  or 
disguise. 

The  first  day  of  the  fair,  all  the  carriages  in  the 
city,  all  the  diligences,  omnibuses,  carts,  horses, 
mules,  and  donkeys,  are  in  motion  by  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  even  at  that  early  hour,  men, 
women,  and  children  (or,  as  the  Mexicans  politely 
have  it,  “  women,  men,  and  children  ”)  may  be  seen, 
eager  to  secure  places  in  the  coaches,  which,  when 
filled,  leave  at  a  rapid  pace,  in  (Hder  to  return  in 
time  for  another  fare. 

On  the  second  day  the  excitement  is  not  quite  so 
great,  as  many  of  the  most  eager  votaries  do  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city  until  the  fair  is  over,  and  also  because 
a  still  greater  number  reserve  themselves  for  the 
third  and  great  day. 

Then  indeed  the  road  to  San  Agustin  is  a  perfect 
miracle. 

Any  one  ignorant  of  its  cause  would  suppose  that 
a  general  emigration  of  the  whole  city  was  on  foot. 

Let  us  also  go  to  San  Agustin  ;  for  if  we  remain 
in  the  capital,  we  shall  die  of  ennui.  Not  a  soul  to 
be  seen,  not  even  the  old  blind  beggar-man  who,  on 
every  other  day  in  the  year,  haunts  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  Iturbide,  droning  out  his,  “Pity  the  poor 
blind”;  not  our  friend,  the  drunken  old  paralytic 
woman  who  drags  herself,  seated  on  a  Ut  of  hide, 
along  the  streets  by  her  hands  and  heels,  shouting 
for  “  socorro  ”  (alms)  at  the  pitch  of  her  loud  and 
unmusical  voice. 

They,  too,  have  gone  to  San  Agustin,  and  the 
feeling  of  being  the  “  last  man  ”  becomes  insupport¬ 
able. 

To  San  Agustin  then  I 

On  arrival  the  first  operation  is  breakfast,  and  a 
very  pleasant  operation  it  is,  for  the  clear  “  upland  ” 
air  creates  an  appetite,  and  there  is  the  breakfast 
waiting  us. 

Let  us  eat  it,  ay,  and  pay  for  it.  It  is  good,  but 
costly,  very  costly  1 

After  breakfast  let  us  go  to  the  mantes,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  attraction,  the  specMitd  of  the  feast.  We  en¬ 
ter  a  spacious  lofty  room,  which  may  have  been  the 
reception-room  of  some  viceroy  of  other  times ;  a 
room  lighted  up  by  five  or  six  windows,  looking  on 
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to  a  pleasant  sarden,  in  which  dilapidated  fountains 
■till  play,  and  where  fin  and  other  luscious  firuits 
be  had  for  the  trouUe  of  plucking. 

The  room  is  crowded  with  people. 

In  the  centre  is  a  long  table,  covered  with  dark 
green  cloth,  on  which  certain  divisions  are  symmet¬ 
rically  traced  out  with  yellow  tape. 

On  the  right  are  placed  a  thousand  golden  doub¬ 
loons,  neatly  piled  in  tens ;  on  the  left  another  thou¬ 
sand,  and  in  ue  centre  a  little  mountain  of  smaller 
golden  coins.  At  each  end  of  the  table  stand  two 
enormous  candles  of  beeswax,  which  burn  day  and 
night,  although  their  red  fiame  is  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  in  the  midday  sun. 

Closely  surrounding  this  table,  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  is  congregated,  their  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  the  gold  and  on  the  cards. 

If  we  speak  to  them,  they  do  not  answer ;  if  a 
friend  enters,  they  know  him  not ;  if  there  is  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  street,  they  never  bear  it ;  if  it  rains 
the  immemorial  “  cats  and  dogs,”  they  remain  in  to¬ 
tal  ignorance. 

It  is  not  a  Morgue,  it  is  not  the  Inquisition,  nor 
the  Council  of  Ten ;  but  there  is  a  something  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  a  gambling-house  inexpressibly 
oppressive  and  appalling. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  explain  the  game 
of  “Monte,”  by  which  so  many  hearts  are  broken. 

The  dealer  holds  in  his  hand  a  pack  of  cards  face 
downwards.  From  the  top  he  draws  two,  placing 
them  on  his  right  and  left,  —  king  and  ace,  perhaps. 
The  players  select  their  card,  and  place  their  money 
by  its  side.  When  all  the  bets  are  made,  the  dealer 
turns  the  pack  face  upwards,  and  carefully  draws  off 
card  by  card  until  another  king  or  another  ace  ap¬ 
pears.  If  it  is  a  king,  he  takes  in  all  the  money  bet 
on  the  ace  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and 
then  leisurely  pays  those  who  bet  on  the  king  the 
amount  of  cash  they  had  on  the  table. 

There  are  rules  connected  with  this  game  which 
secure  a  certainty  in  favor  of  the  dealer,  but  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  enter  into  these  details ;  we  merely 
wish  to  describe  Whitsuntide  in  Mexico. 

Let  us  mark  the  proceedings. 

It  is  a  moment  of  solemnity  1  The  dealer,  with 
a  dexterity  and  coolness  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
shuffles  the  little  book  of  fortune  in  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  manner,  and  throws  the  first  two  cards  on 
the  table.  There  is  a  general  movement.  The 
^uublers  have  their  favorite  cards,  their  supersri- 
Uous  sayings,  and  even  verses. 

The  turned-up  cards  are  an  ace  and  a  knave. 

The  knave  is  the  popular  card  in  Mexican  super¬ 
stition.  Every  one  places  his  money  on  the  knave. 

Among  others,  a  young  man  whom  we  have  been 
watching,  and  who  has  Men  constantly  losing.  He 
has  been  playing  the  certain  game,  as  he  calb  it,  of 
double  or  quits ;  he  can’t  always  lose. 

This  time  his  bet  is  800  golden  ounces  on  the 
knave. 

The  fortune  of  a  small  family  I 

There  is  scarcely  anything  bet  on  the  ace,  but  the 
favorite  is  well  backed. 

Everything  is  ready !  the  dealer  turns  the  cards, 
and  prepares  to  draw  them  off. 

The  silence  is  intense ;  you  might  hear  the  flap  of 
a  fly’s  wing,  or  the  beating  of  your  neighbor’s  heart 
Every  card  that  is  drawn  off  is  a  hope  revived  or  a 
fear  dispelled,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  the  end  of 
this  anxiety,  which  is  booming  unendurable.  'The 
dealer  alone  is  perfectly  cool,  and  has  no  further  in¬ 
terest  in  the  afiW  than  his  day’s  salary  (about  eight 


pounds),  and  appears  to  take  a  pleasure  in  prolong¬ 
ing  the  suspense ;  he  draws  off  the  cards  half  an  inch, 
then  stops,  showing  the  top  of  the  king’s  crown, 
or  the  knave’s  hat,  —  who  can  tell  which  ? 

Slowly  he  passes  on,  —  it  was  the  king,  not  the 
knave. 

At  last  the  suspense  is  ended,  and  the  ace  is  the 
winning  card. 

The  silence  is  broken !  The  dealer  rakes  in  the 
treasures  whose  ownership  was  uncertain  the  moment 
before. 

Do  we  see  anything  indecorous  when  the  result  is 
known  ?  No ;  we  cannot  but  admire  the  gentleman¬ 
ly  delicacy  which  is  observed  on  these  occasions. 
There  is  no  cursing  or  swearing,  or  unseemly  con¬ 
duct. 

The  victims  suffer  in  silence,  or  with  an  outward 
cheerfulness  extremely  touching. 

Is  this  inherited  from  the  dignity  of  the  old  Span¬ 
iard,  or  from  the  impassibility  of  the  Indian  ? 

On  some  occasions  there  nave  been  as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  montc-tables,  with  a  capital  of 
fifty  thousand  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  each,  so 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that,  taking  into 
account  montes,  hotels,  restaurants,  cock-fights, 
balls,  dresses,  and  all  the  different  expenditures 
consequent  on  these  amusements,  there  may  have 
circulated,  as  has  been  stated,  a  million  of  dollars  in 
the  three  days’  feast  of  Whitsuntide  in  Mexico. 


CLERICAL  ANA. 

It  h{»  been  maliciously  observed,  by  those  who 
deny  to  the  Scotch  much  sense  of  humor,  that  their 
funny  stories  are  invariably  about  a  laird  and  a  min¬ 
ister  ;  and  that,  in  particular,  without  the  ministers, 
there  would  be  no  fun  to  be  found  in  all  North 
Britain.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  retorted 
that  the  clergy  of  England  do  not  contribute  their 
fair  quota  to  tee  general  stock  of  amusement  in  that 
country.  I  am  an  English  parson  myself,  but  must 
needs  confess  that  this  is  the  case,  nor  do  I  see  any 
excuse  for  it  There  are  many  humorous  incidents 
in  the  experiences  of  all  of  us,  which,  without  the 
least  irreverence  to  our  sacred  functions,  might  be 
communicated  to  the  world  to  great  sulvantage,  since 
it  would  swell  the  store  of  innocent  mirth ;  but  we 
have  no  Dean  Ramsay  in  the  South  to  collect  cleri¬ 
cal  ana. 

Once  a  year,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  visit  the 
north,  as  the  guest  of  a  reverend  brother,  who  has 
an  Episcopal  church  in  a  certain  Scotch  city,  and  I 
always  leave  him  laden  with  laughable  anecdotes  of 
the  Cloth.  They  may  not  be  new;  but  they  are 
new  to  me,  and  have  never,  I  believe,  appeared  in 
print ;  so  I  subjoin  one  or  two  of  them. 

My  friend,  who  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  happened,  when  conversing 
with  one  of  them  concerning  his  spiritual  experience 
among  his  flock,  to  inquire  whether  he  did  not  find 
certain  pi^eedings  somewhat  embarrassing.  “Now, 
with  us  Episcopal  ministers,”  said  he,  “  it  is  not  usual 
to  ask  individuals  to  join  in  prayer  with  us,  unless 
upon  particular  occasions  of  sickness  or  distress; 
whereas  with  you,  I  understand  it  is  customary  to  do 
so  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Is  not  the  introduction 
of  this  matter  sometimes  a  little  awkward  ?  ” 

'The  Presbyterian,  a  most  excellent  and  pious 
roan,  protested  that  he  did  not  experience  any  such 
feeling ;  “  but,”  added  he,  “  I  confess  that  when  I 
first  entered  the  ministry,  a  little  unpleasantness 
did  arise  from  the  custom ,  of  which  you  speak. 
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vain ;  but  when  my  High  Church  brethren  come  to 
see  me,  and  complain  about  the  absence  of  wax-can¬ 
dles  in  my  church,  or  the  want  of  a  gold  fringe  to 
the  reading  cushion,  I  am  tempted  to  tell  them  what 
vras  the  state  of  things  I  found  here  upon  my  first 
arrival.  The  record  may  seem  to  some  almost  as 
strange  as  Lord  Macaulay’s  account  of  the  clergy  in 
Queen  Anne’s  reign ;  but  it  is  quite  true,  and  such 
things  were  common  enough  in  other  parishes  about 
me  at  that  time. 

As  I  entered  the  village  for  the  first  time,  I  met 
the  parish  clerk  driving  over  to  a  neighboring  race¬ 
course  with  the  communion  cloth  over  his  gig-seat, 
in  order  to  give  that  vehicle  a  holiday  appearance  ; 
nor  was  he  the  least  conscious  of  having  committed 
an  irreverent  act. 

On  the  first  occasion  of  my  Interring  a  parishioner, 
the  sexton  had  made  a  mistake  In  the  dimensions  of 
the  grave,  and  during  the  service  in  church,  this 
same  clerk  coolly  came  with  a  piece  of  tape  and 
measured  the  coffin,  exclaiming  to  me,  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  interruption,  “  I  want  to  see  how  long 
er  be.’’  He  came  again  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  repeated  this  operation,  nodding  even  more  fa¬ 
miliarly  than  before :  “  I  want  to  see  how  broad  er 
be,”  said  he.  But  even  these  most  unseasonable  in¬ 
terruptions  were  in  vain,  for  when  the  body  was 
carrieil  into  the  churchyard  the  grave  was  still  too 
small  for  its  reception.  I  of  course  waited  for  the 
arrangements  to  be  completed,  and  endeavored  to 
look  as  unconscious  as  I  could  while  the  clerk  con¬ 
fidentially  exhorted  me  In  a  broad  whisper  to  “  Go 
on  wi’  it,  bless  yer.  Why  can’t  ye  let  us  have  er 
when  you  ha’  done  wi’  er.” 

I  dare  say  it  will  surprise  some  folk  to  learn  that 
this  man  is  parish  clerk  still,  although,  it  is  true, 
with  greatly  improved  manners ;  and  I  wish  one 
half  of  the  folk  in  my  parish  were  as  honest  and 
kind-hearted  as  he,  or  as  zealous  in  securing  to  the 
Church  her  proper  dues.  There  is  a  certain  cobbler 
in  the  village  who,  although  a  worthy  fellow,  enter¬ 
tains  unorthodox  opinions,  and  with  whom  the  clerk 
is  therefore  always  at  variance ;  and  the  latter  gives 
me  this  curious  account  of  his  failing  to  obtain  from 
the  son  of  Crispin  our  Easter  dues. 

“  1  am  come  for  your  Easter  offering,  Mr.  Last,” 
observed  tlic  ecclesiastical  official,  looking  over  the 
half-door  behind  which  the  little  cobbler  sits  cross- 
legged  at  his  work. 

“  And  what  i$  an  Easter  offering,  and  why  should 
I  give  it  ?  ”  inquired  the  sceptic. 

“  Well,  never  you  mind  about  that ;  only  give  it, 
that ’s  all.” 

“  Won’t  you  step  in  and  take  a  bit  of  bacon  with 
me,  Mr.  Clerk,  for  I  am  just  a-going  to  have  my  din¬ 
ner  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  yer :  I  want  your  Easter  offering.” 

“  Well,  then,  take  a  drap  o’  summut  warm  ;  I ’ve 
got  some  ale  yonder  upon  the  hob.” 

The  clerk  could  not  help  looking  wishful,  but  he 
replied  stoutly,  as  before,  that  he  only  wanted  the 
Easter  offering. 

“  At  least  you  will  take  a  pipe,”  insisted  the  cob¬ 
bler  ;  “  here  is  tobacco  and  tne  box  of  lucifers.” 

The  clerk  resolutely  shook  his  head. 

“  Very  well,”  observed  the  cobbler  with  a  chuckle, 
“  I ’ve  trieil  ye  with  a  meat-offering,  with  a  drink- 
offering,  and  with  a  6urn<-offering,  and  now  you 
will  have  no  other  sort  of  offering  from  me,  1 
promise  ye.”  And  he  kept  his  woiS. 

The  most  singular  reply,  however,  I  ever  listened 
to,  was  made  to  me  last  summer,  upon  the  occasion 


of  our  school-feast,  by  a  carter-boy  of  about  four¬ 
teen.  Everybody  had  exhibited  a  tolerable  appe¬ 
tite,  but  this  boy  had  eaten  to  repletion,  so  that 
when  I  saw  him  suddenly  turn  very  pale,  and  attempt 
to  rise  from  the  table,  1  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
made  himself  ill. 

“  What ’s  the  matter,  my  good  boy  ?  ”  inquired  I, 
while  a  sympathizing  throng  of  philanthropic  la¬ 
dies,  who  had  been  acting  as  waiters  upon  the  com¬ 
pany,  gathered  around  the  sufferer.  “  Do  you  feel 
unwell  ?  ” 

“  My  stomach  aches,  sir,”  replied  the  boy  with 
great  distinctness. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  I  (almost  suffocated  with  my 
endeavors  to  repress  laughter)  ;  “  don’t  you  think 
you  had  better  go  home  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  sir,”  replied  the  lad  with  determination. 
“  It  will  ache  a  precious  sight  more  afore  I  ha’  done 
teC  him,” 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  submit  to 
the  threatened  dictation,  but  devoured  two  slices 
of  cold  pudding  in  addition  to  his  previous  sup¬ 
plies,  as  well  as  an  enormous  hunch  of  bread  and 
cheese. 


A  LETTER  TO  JOSEPH  ON  HIS  RECENT 
ANNIHILATION. 

There  was  no  occasion,  my  dear  Joseph,  for  you 
to  have  forwarded  me  that  number  of  The  Tickler 
newspaper,  containing  that  spirited  notice  of  your 
last  book.  As  your  intimate  friend,  I  had  read  ev¬ 
ery  line  of  the  attack  upon  you  within  ten  minutes 
after  the  porter  h^d  sent  it  into  the  morning-room 
at  the  Club,  and  with  many  a  deprecatory  hum  and 
ha  had  sniggered  over  the  clever  manner  in  which 
the  literary  drummer  had  laid  on  the  cat.  Even  if 
I  had  not  seen  it  at  the  Club,  even  if  I  had  not  had 
my  attention  called  to  it  by  many  of  our  common 
friends,  it  was  impossible  that  I  should  miss  it,  as 
according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases,  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  anything  flagrant  about  myself  or  my 
friends,  I  found  a  copy  of  the  paper  addressed  to 
me,  and  sent  by  post  to  my  residence,  with,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the  portion 
which  I  am  particularly  desired  to  rea<l,  margin- 
scored  with  a  red-chalk  pencil.  You  see  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  that  the  talent  of  the  honest  fellow 
who  wrote  the  article  should  be  unappreciated,  and 
as  all  his'  hard-hitting,  though  on  the  boy-and-frog 
principle,  death  to  you,  would  scarcely  be  amusing 
or  interesting  to  everybody  else,  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  that  he  should  have  some  reward  for  his 
labor  in  addition  to  his  very  mild  honorarium ;  and 
hence  he  forwanls,  or  causes  to  be  forwarded  to  you, 
a  copy  of  his  castigatory  notice,  and  gives  an  addi¬ 
tional  piquancy  to  his  nightly  grog  by  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  your  writhings  and  anguish.  But  having 
lived  in  the  world  some  years  longer  than  you,  and 
having  had  my  share  of  this  kind  of  thing,  I  write 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  you  that,  even 
under  this  terrible  onslaught.  Life  has  yet  a  spot  or 
two  sufficiently  green  to  recompense  you  for  the 
trouble  of  living,  and  to  prevent  you  considering 
yourself  “  wholly  annihilated.”  The  very  time  of 
year  is  favorable,  it  is  the  season  of  whitebait  and 
eouche'e,  of  Greenwich  and  Richmond  dinners,  of 
long  drives  in  easy-swinging  barouches,  or  on  dash¬ 
ing  drags,  with  ch.irming  women,  through  the  scent- 
laden  air,  of  luxurious  lollings  on  river-banks,  or 
happy  idleness  on  the  sea-beach.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  life  is  enjoyable,  though  you  have  re- 
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cently  read  in  a  penny,  twopenny,  or  even  a  six¬ 
penny  periodical,  that  you  have  neither  talent,  tact, 
nor  taste,  and  that  though  yon  might  possibly  make 
a  livelihood  at  cleaning  bmts,  it  is  quite  clear  you 
never  can  succeed  In  writing  books. 

And,  to  arrive  at  this  feeling,  you  must,  in  the 
first  place,  imderstand  that  there  are  people  in  the 
world  who  have  not  read  the  article  in  your  dis¬ 
praise,  or  who,  having  read  it,  have  not  bestowed  a 
second  thought  on  it,  or  on  you,  whose  name  they 
had  never  previously  heard.  I  can  perfectly  ap¬ 
preciate  your  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  this, 
recollecting,  as  I  do,  the  increase  in  your  stature, 
and  the  amount  of  additional  roll  in  your  swagger, 
about  three  years  aM,  when  you  were  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  passers-by  in  the  street  were  pointing 
you  out  to  each  other  as  the  author  of  “  A  Week  in 
Paris,”  that  charming  paper  in  the  Mastodon, — 
your  first  literary  effusion,  I  believe  ?  But  still,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  it  Is  the  fact  I  read  it,  as  I  have  said, 
and  so  did  Glubber,  and  Hartbyrne,  and  Byles,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  employed  in  journalism,  who, 
because  you  are  in  the  habit  of  consorting  with  them, 
you  think  “  the  world.”  But,  believe  me,  there  are 
scores  of  houses  at  which  you,  a  well-whiskered  and 
well-mannered  young  man,  with  powers  of  dancing 
equal  to,  and  powers  of  conversation  above  the 
average,  where  you  fill  up  awful  pauses  in  conse- 

uence  of  retarded  entrees  with  your  pleasant  anec- 

otes  of  the  aristocracy  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  I 
have  observed  you  of  late  getting  too  fond),  where 
you  dance  with  young  ladles  who  were  not  quite  so 
young  as  they  were,  and  where  you  leave  your  cards 
with  commendable  assiduity;  there  are  scores  of 
such  houses,  I  say,  where  they  scarcely  know  that 
you  “  write  for  the  papers,”  as  they  call  it ;  and  there 
are  many  of  them  where  such  a  character  would  be 
anything  but  a  recommendation.  One  of  the  most 
common  mistakes  made  by  young  men  who  enter 
upon  the  literary  career  is,  that  all  appertaining  to 
it  and  its  professors  is  interesting  to  the  world  at 
large ;  they  imagine  that  there  is  as  much  intriguing 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  Laureate’s  proof-sheets  as  for 
the  possession  of  a  card  for  a  court-ball,  —  that 
the  title  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  new  novel  is  as  eagerly 
sought  after  as  a  reliable  tip  for  the  Derby,  —  that 
to  be  a  sound  philosopher  or  a  brilliant  writer  is  as 
great  as  Ixung  a  bold  speculator  or  a  successful 
jockey.  With  a  ridiculous  vanity,  they  compare 
small  things  with  great;  and  I  am  afraid  you,  my 
dear  Josejdi,  are  not  free  from  this  suspicion.  You 
will  find,  during  your  Journey  through  life,  that 
•there  are  actuaUy  people  who  are  more  interested 
In  the  war-news  irom  the  Continent  than  in  the  ul¬ 
timate  fate  of  Armadillo  the  Avenger,  and  who, 
while  au  couranl  with  the  mysteries  of  the  stock- 
market,  are  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to 
who  is  the  real  London  correspondent  of  the  Epping 
Sausage.  Nay,  more,  should  you,  by  some  singular 
mischance,  find  yourself  in  an  outer  ring  of  barbai^ 
ism,  find  yourscN’  in  society  where  you  are  unknown, 
you  must  console  yourself  by  remembering  —  what 
perhaps  you  may  have  heard  before  —  that  the  name 
of  the  author  of  “Vanity  Fair”  was  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  a  great  0.xfbrd  don,  and  that,  on  men¬ 
tioning  himself  as  the  writer  of  his  Immortal  work, 
he  was  asked  if  it  were  not  “  something  in  the  style 
of  Bunyan.” 

You  may,  I  think,  find  another  source  of  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  the  criticism,  however  strongly 
worded,  however  pungcntly  put,  is  but  the  opinion 
of  one  man,  and  he,  in  all  probability,  a  man  whose 


spoken  dictum,  if  it  were  traced  home  to  him,  would 
not  cause  you  an  emotion.  Criticism  in  England  is, 
for  the  most  part,  anonymous,  and  its  sole  pwwer  for 
good  or  harm  is  due  to  the  position  held  by  the  or¬ 
gan  in  which  it  appears.  The  lash  which  is  applied 
in  the  name  of  the  Minerva  is  wielded,  probably,  by 
some  genial  gentleman  who,  himself  having  courted 
the  mnses,  and  having  failed  in  inducing  the  assem¬ 
bled  Nine,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  descend  to  his 
top-story,  has  “  taken  it  out  ”  of  hb  more  successful 
brethren,  and  earns  an  honest  weekly  wage  as  “  a 
slasher.”  It  b  not  very  difficult  to  be  smart,  and  in 
smartness  lies  the  real  salt  of  modem  criticism. 
Shooting  from  behind  the  shield  of  your  organ,  you 
can  be  deliciously  spiteful  against  the  object  of  your 
attack ;  if  he  be  utterly  unknown,  you  have  grand 
opportunities  of  lamenting  that  so  great  a  genius 
had  not  appeared  sooner  to  illuminate  the  literary 
horizon ;  if  he  have  previously  published  a  work  or 
two,  you  can  look  him  up  in  “  Men  of  the  Time,”  — 
comment  upon  his  age,  —  be  facetious  about  the 
place  of  his  birth,  —  quote  Henry  Taylor  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  “  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men,”  and  in  either  case  you  can  make  great  fun 
out  of  any  misprints  which  a  not  too  carefiu  revision 
of  the  proof-sheets  has  allowed  to  remain.  If  you 
have  paid  attention  to  these  things,  —  you  have  not, 
my  dear  Joseph,  I  know ;  you  have  been,  like  most 
young  men,  too  much  absorbed  in  yourself  to  care 
for  wliat  may  have  happened  to  others ;  but  if  you 
had,  you  would  have  noticed  a  great  change  In  cer¬ 
tain  organs  of  criticism  of  late  days.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  a  few  years  ago  to  revile  what  was  called 
“  the  silver-fork  school,”  —  the  anonymous  young 
gentlemen  of  ten  years  since,  who,  having  failed  as 
writers,  were  good  enough  to  direct  our  tastes,  were 
always  vaunting  the  glories  of  the  tap-room  and  the 
“  sanded  floor,”  —  wem  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  the  “  tumbler,”  —  were  ^mly  furious  with  writ¬ 
ers  who  went  the  length  oi  parting  their  hair,  and 
spoke  with  undisguised  contempt  of  the  weak- 
minded  dolts  who  objected  to  dirty  hands.  Now- 
a-days  we  have  changed  all  that ;  rumors  of  reviews 
written  by  members  of  the  peerage  are  rife ;  sarcas¬ 
tic  sneers  or  chastened  pity  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
“  inner  life  ”  of  Belgravia  exhibited  by  novelbts 
pervade  our  critical  journals ;  and  those  who  were 
erst  the  ragjjedest  robins  of  Bohemia  interlard  their 
writings  with  the  names  of  wines  which  they  have 
copied  from  the  tavern-carte,  and  don  a  costume 
which,  save  from  the  badness  of  its  boots,  might  en¬ 
able  them  to  pass  as  members  of  decent  society. 

You  tell  me  though,  and  justly,  that  no  matter 
who  the  critic  may  be,  —  be  ho  Bohemian  or  Bel- 
gravian,  wise  or  foolish,  judicial  or  biased,  —  it  is 
not  by  him,  but  by  the  organ  in  which  his  criticism 
appears,  that  the  public  is  led ;  you  add,  with  less 
truth,  —  indeed  in  a  most  pi-epostcrous  manner, — 
that  an  adverse  review  in  the  Saturday  Sling  or  the 
Piccadilly  Journal  is  enough  to  “  crush  a  man  for¬ 
ever.”  Believe  me,  my  dear  Joseph,  you  are 
wrong.  I  have  known  men  who  have  been  jumped 
upon  (metaphorically,  of  course)  by  the  heaviest 
weights  employed  on  both  those  admirable  period¬ 
icals,  and  who  are  yet  alive,  and  manage  to  eat, 
drink,  go  into  capital  society,  ay,  and  receive  large 
prices  from  the  publishers  and  great  admiration 
from  the  public,  notwithstanding !  To  be  thwacked 
by  the  dirty  bludgeon  of  Buster,  to  have  your  eye¬ 
balls  pinched  and  your  hair  pulled'by  Slink,  who  is 
the  essence  of  mild  spite,  and  always  reminils  one 
of  a  captious  curate,  these  arc  unpleasant  things. 
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but  they  are  not  mortal  1  The  world  does  not 
know  Buster  or  Slink,  but  believes  in  the  peri¬ 
odicals  in  which  their  attacks  appear,  you  say ! 
Granted,  but  even  the  greatest  literary  periodicals 
are  not  infallible;  sometimes  the  jud^ent  which 
tibey  pronounce  is  not  indorsed  by  even  the  educa¬ 
tional  portion  of  the  public,  and  occasionally  they 
have  been  forced  to  eat  their  own  words,  or  rather 
to  ignore  their  own  previously  expressed  opinions, 
and  to  chant  in  an  exactly  opposite  key. 

I  happen  to  have  at  hand  some  back-volumes  of 
that  charming  periodical  the  “  Quarterly  Review,” 
which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  expressed  it,  is  the 
“  food  which  is  served  up  for  the  intellectual  appe¬ 
tites  of  the  highest  classes,”  and,  looking  through 
them  recently,  1  have  been  very  much  chmroed,  not 
merely  with  their  genial  appreciation  of  youthful 
talent,  and  the  truly  humorous  and  pleasant  style  in 
which  they  are  written,  but  with  the  noticeable  fore¬ 
sight  displayed  in  them,  and  the  predictions  which 
future  experience  has  ratified. 

In  volume  forty-nine,  now,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  review  of  some  poems  by  a  wretched  scribbler 
called  Alfred  Tennyson,  who  has  never  since  been 
heard  of,  and  whose  writings  receive  the  contempt 
they  deserve.  The  critic  opens  with  an  apology  for 
having  overlooked  Mr.  Tennyson’s  first  venume,  and 
goes  on  to  say,  “  but  we  gladly  seize  the  opportunity 
of  repairing  an  unintentional  neglect,  and  of  intro¬ 
ducing  to  the  examination  of  our  more  sequestered 
readers  a  new  prodigy  of  genius,  another  and  a 
brighter  star  of  that  galaxy  or  milky  way  of  poetry 
of  which  the  lament^  Keats  was  the  harbinger.” 
Of  course  this  is  what  Mr.  Artemus  Ward  calls  “  sar- 
kazzum,”  as  the  reviewer  takes  care  to  let  you  know, 
lest  yon  should  make  any  mistake  about  it,  by  his  use 
of  italics ;  and  the  next  sentence  is  in  a  similar  strain. 

“  Warned  by  our  former  mishap,  wise  by  expe¬ 
rience,  and  improved,  as  we  hope,  in  taste,  we  have 
to  offer  Mr.  Tennyson  our  tribute  of  unmingled  ap¬ 
probation,  and  it  is  very  agreeable  to  us,  as  well  as 
to  our  readers ;  but  our  present  task  will  be  merely 
the  selection,  for  their  delight,  of  a  few  specimens 
of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  singular  genius,  and  venturing 
to  point  out,  now  and  then,  the  peculiar  brilliancy 
of  some  of  the  gems  that  irradiate  his  poetical 
crown.”  Shortly  afterwards  I  find  a  quotation  and 
the  comment  on  it,  the  latter  again  brimming  over 
with  Artemus  Ward’s  peculiar  attribute.  Here 
they  are:  — 

“ - Doth  forward  flee, 

By  town  and  tower,  and  hill  and  cape  and  isle. 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  grMn  salt  sea. 

Keeps  his  blue  waters  fresh'for  many  a  mile.” 

“  A  noble  wish  beautifully  expressed,  that  he 
may  not  be  confounded  with  the  deluge  of  ordinary 
poets,  but  amidst  the  discolored  and  briny  ocean 
still  preserve  his  own  fresh  tints  and  sweet  savor. 
He  may  be  at  ease  on  this  point ;  he  never  can  be 
mistaken  for  any  one  else.  We  have  but  too  late 
become  acquainted  with  him,  but  we  assure  our¬ 
selves  that  if  a  thousand  anonymous  specimens 
were  presented  to  ns  we  should  unerringly  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  by  the  total  absence  of  any  particle  of 
tall!” 

What  a  fon^  dog  it  is !  Yet  oh !  a  little  hard 
on  poor  Mr.  Tennyson,  isn’t  he?  I  have  only 
space  for  one  more  extract,  again  quotation  and 
comment. 

“  Sweet  as  the  noise  in  parched  plains. 

Of  bubbling  wells  that  fret  the  stones,  11 
(If  any  sense  in  me  remains) 
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Thy  words  will  be  —  thy  cheerful  tones. 

As  welcome  to  my  crumbling  bones.” 

“  1/  any  sense  in  me  remains  !  This  doubt  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  opening  stanza  of  the  piece, 
and,  in  fact,  too  modest ;  we  take  upon  ourselves  to 
assure  Mr.  Tennyson  that,  even  afler  he  shall  be 
dead  and  buried,  as  much  sense  will  still  remain  ts 
he  has  now  the  good  fortune  to  possess.” 

You  will  perceive,  my  dear  Joseph,  that  true, 
discriminating,  and  gentlemanly  as  that  criticism 
was,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
survive  it 

My  next  selection  shall  be  from  volume  fifty-nine, 
pubLshed  in  the  year  1837,  where,  in  a  review  of 
the  first  seventeen  numbers  of  the  “  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers  ”  1  find  the  following  prophetic  passage :  — 

“  Having  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  origin  of 
Mr.  Dickens’s  popularity,  it  remains  to  add  a  word 
or  two  as  to  its  durability,  of  which  many  warm 
admirers  are  already  beginning  to  doubt,  not,  it 
must  be  owned,  without  reason ;  for  the  last  three 
or  four  numbers  are  certainly  much  inferior  to  the 
former  ones,  and  indications  are  not  wanting  that  the 
peetdiar  vein  of  humor  which  has  hitherto  yielded  such 
attractive  metal  is  worn  out.  This,  indeed,  from  its 
very  nature,  must  have  been  anticipated  by  any  clea^ 
sighted  and  calculating  observer  from  the  first.” 

O  delightful,  “  clear-sighted,  and  calculating 
observer  1  ’’  O  genial  prophet,  O  kindly  encou^ 
ager  of  rising  tment,  how  wise  were  thy  words! 
Since  then  the  “  particular  vein  of  humor  ”  which, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  you  generously  pronounced 
to  be  “  worked  out,”  has  yielded  Dotheboys  Hall, 
the  Squeerses,  the  Crummleses,  the  Mantalinis,  Mrs. 
Nickleby;  the  Dodger,  Fagin,  Bumble ;  Quilp,  Dick 
Swiveller,  Codlin,  and  Short,  Sampson  Brass,  Mr. 
Chuckster,  and  the  Marchioness;  Sim  Tappertit, 
Mr.  Chester,  Dennis  the  hangman,  Aliggs,  Mrs.  Var- 
den,  and  Grip  the  Raven  ;  fteksniff,  Mark  Tapley, 
Mrs.  Todgers,  Bailey  junior,  all  the  American  cha^ 
acters,  and  Mrs.  Gamp;  Captain  Cuttle,  Toots, 
Bunsby,  Major  Bagstock,  the  Native,  Cousin  Fee- 
nix,  and  Mrs.  Skewton ;  Micawber,  Traddles,  Peg- 
gotty,  and  Barkis ;  the  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy,  Miss  Flite,  Boythom,  and  Skimpole ;  Joe 
Gargery,  Pumblechook,  Jaggers,  all  the  characters 
in  the  Christmas  books,  all  the  personages  met  by 
the  Uncommercial  Traveller !  For  nine-and-twenty 
years  since  that  criticism  was  written,  has  the 
“  worked-out  author  ”  gone  on  producing  characters 
which  are  household  words  in  English  literature  and 
English  social  life  I  After  this  specimen  of  criticism 
and  its  result,  I  think,  my  dear  Joseph,  you  will 
own  that  you  need  not  feel  crushed,  even  by  the 
tremendous  onslaught  of  the  Tickler. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  specimen  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer’s  pro¬ 
phetic  accuracy  on  a  social  matter.  In  a  notice  <A 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill’s  pamphlet  on  his  proposed  plan 
of  post-office  reform,  he  says,  “  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  abstract  advantages  of  a  general  pen¬ 
ny  postage,  Mr.  Hill’s  specific  plan  has  broken  down 
on  almost  every  point,  both  as  to  the  facts  on  which 
it  professes  to  stand,  and  on  the  results  which  it 
promises.” 

And  a  little  further  on  the  writer  is  not  content 
with  showing  up  the  undoubted  commercial  failure 
of  this  preposterous  scheme  of  penny  postage,  but  be 
shows  us  tne  harrowing  effects  on  morality  should  it 
be  introduced. 

“  After  all,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  low  postage 
will  gradually  increase  the  amount  of  general  corre- 
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spondence,  and  nowhere,  we  believe,  so  much  as  in  | 
letters  of  friendship  amongst  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  —  a  great  advanta^,  a  great  increase  to  in¬ 
dividual  happiness,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  a 
preservative  from  evil  by  maintaining  the  family 
tie ;  but  even  this  advantage  will  not  oe  unmixed. 
WiU,  clerks  tcrite  only  to  their  fathers,  or  girls  to  their 
mothers  f  Will  not  letters  of  romance  or  love,  in¬ 
trigue  or  mischief,  increase  in  at  least  equal  propor¬ 
tion  f  Docs  any  natural  mind  doubt  that  there  will 
be  on  this  point  of  the  question  a  balance  of  good 
and  evil  ?  And  even  admitting  what  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove,  that  there  should  be  a  preponderance 
of  good,  can  it  be  shown  that  the  preponderance 
shall  be  so  great  as  to  compensate  the  other,  as  we 
think,  inevitable  disadvantages  ?  ” 

Having  quoted  this  wretched  twaddle  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  what  rubbish  was  shot 
into  the  great  Tory  organ  in  what  were  supposed  to 
be  its  palmy  days,  I  return  to  my  muttons,  —  to  you, 
my  dear  Joseph,  and  to  the  sensitive  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  your  class,  and  beseech  you  to  bear  up  un¬ 
der  what  you  imagine  to  be  a  great  misfortune,  but 
what  is  reidly  none  at  all.  You  thought  your  pub¬ 
lisher  an  unfeeling  brute,  when,  with  a  great  chuckle 
of  delight,  he  told  you  that  the  Ticklers  review  was 
very  likely  to  call  attention  to  and  cause  a  certain 
demand  for  your  book.  But  was  not  that  thorough¬ 
ly  natural  in  him  ?  The  criUe  had  not  made  any 
unpleasant  remarks  about  the  publisher,  who  looks 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  an  essentially  commercial 
transaction,  and  has  no  more  thought  for  you  in  the 
matter  than  has  the  cheesemonger  for  the  dairyman 
whence  he  obtains  his  wares.  That  the  article  sup¬ 
plied  should  be  salable  is  all  that  is  required  of  the 
salesmen  in  both  cases.  And  above  all  things,  I 
implore  you  lay  aside  all  ridiculous  ideas  of  revenge, 
and  threats  of  “  unearthing  the  scoundrel  who,”  &c. 
If  you  succeeded  in  “  unearthing  ”  the  writer  of  the 
notice  in  the  Tickler,  you  would  probably  find  that 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  —  which  would  be  very 
unpleasant  —  or  some  one  whom  you  had  never 
heard  of,  or  who  had  never  heard  of  you,  until  he 
had  your  book  sent  him,  —  perhaps  a  deaf  clergy¬ 
man  down  in  Cumberland,  and  by  no  means  Buster 
or  Slink,  or  any  of  the  known  slashers  whom  you 
have  credited  with  the  attack. 

In  Mr.  Sala’s  excellent  stoir,  “  Colonel  Quagg’s 
Conversion,”  we  are  told  of  the  wretched  religion¬ 
ists  who  are  thrashed  by  the  mighty  blacksmith,  that 
“some  take  it  fightin’,  some  take  it  lyin’  down,  like 
lambs.”  In  all  cases  of  hostile  criticism,  ichich  is 
anonymous,  I  advise  the  recipient  to  take  the  pun¬ 
ishment  “  like  a  lamb,  lyin’  down.”  He  does  not 
know  his  assailant,  he  is  like  one  who  fighteth  the 
air,  he  does  not  know  his  enemy’s  weak  points,  while 
every  writhe  and  jump  which  he  may  give  shows 
that  the  writer’s  arrow  has  gone  home,  and  delights 
the  cynical  archer  safely  ensconced  behind  the 
tower.  In  the  case  of  a  criticism  being  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  name  of  its  writer  being  attached  to 
it,l  am  rather  disposed  to  advise  the  adoption  of 
the  other  course,  and  “  take  it  fightin’,”  that  is,  if 
Tou  are  likely  to  make  any  fight  of  it,  and  this 
brii^  me  to  another  portion  of  my  subject. 

Until  very  recently,  English  criticism  was  entire¬ 
ly  anonymous,  indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
fourteen  months  that  the  “  Fortnightly  Review  ” 
was  started,  with  the  avowed  object  of  having  all 
the  opinions  therein  promulgated  ratified  by  the 
names  of  the  authors.  This  design  has  been  so 
thoroughly  carried  out,  that  through  four  and  twen¬ 


ty  numben  we  have  had  the  most  self-sufficient, 
bumptious,  and  arrogant  opinions  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  forced  upon  us  by  gentlemen  of  whose  ex¬ 
istence  we  were  hitherto  ignorant,  and  whose  names 
conveyed  to  us  no  sort  of  idea  whatsoever.  Dr. 
Livingstone  we  knew,  but  who  was  “  Cooley,”  that 
he  should  undertake  to  point  out  “  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
Errors "  ?  Walker  Wilkins  asks  us,  “  Were  the 
Ancient  Britons  savages  ?  ”  and  “  Buifum  ”  de¬ 
scribes  his  adventures  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 
Surely  the  anonymous  system  and  the  editorial 
“  we  ”  were  much  preferable  to  any  ratification  by 
gentlemen  with  such  unknown  and  such  singular 
names.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apfdy  to 
the  editor,  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  him.  He  has  seen  everything,  and 
done  everything.  He  is  — 

“  A  man  so  various,  that  he  seems  to  be. 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome;’’ 
although  perhaps  not  “  in  the  course  of  one  revolv¬ 
ing  moon,”  yet  certainly  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
has  been  “chemist,  statesman,  fiddler  (’s  critic), 
and,”  —  well,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  think,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  that  in  his  character  of  “  Vivian,” 
contributor  to  the  Leader  newspaper,  he  very  much 
resembles  the  last  character  mentioned  by  the  poet 
One  of  the  best  German  scholars  of  the  day,  an 
excellent  biographer,  and  an  erudite  natural  philos¬ 
opher,  deeply  versed  in  anatomy  and  physiolcey,  he 
has  even  condescended  to  translate  very  bad!}’  one 
very  good  and  one  very  bad  French  play  (the 
first,  TAe  Game  of  Speculation,  the  second.  The 
Chain  of  Events,  which  Jerrold  called  The  door- 
chain,  to  keep  people  out  of  the  house),  and  now, 
in  the  periodical  under  his  guidance,  he  criticises  all 
sorts  of  subjects  with  very  delicious  freedom. 

Now  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  allowed  that  praise 
or  blame  are  most  valued  when  pronounced  by 
acknowledged  masters  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
were  uttered.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Dickens  were 
to  praise  my  description  of  middle-class  society, 
if  the  writer  calling  itself  George  Eliot  were  to 
blame  my  sketch  of  midland  county  rustic  society, 
or  if  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  were  to  pcant  out  blun¬ 
ders  in  my  description  of  clerical  society,  I,  remem¬ 
bering  “David  Ckipperfield,”  “Adam  J^de,”  and 
“  Barchester  Towers,”  should  accept  and  acquiesce 
in  their  dicta.  Similarly,  when  Mr.  Lewes,  author 
of  the  excellent  “  Life  of  Goethe,”  reviews  my  biog¬ 
raphy,  I  bow  to  his  rebuke ;  when  Mr.  Lewes,  author 
of  the  “  History  of  Philosophy,”  of  “  Seaside  Studies,” 
&c.,  reviews  my  philosophical  treatike,  I  purr  under 
his  praise,  but  when  Mr.  Lewes,  author  of  “  Ran- 
thorpe  ”  and  of  “  Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet,”  reviews 
my  novel,  I  cry  “  question,”  and  ask  what  the  devil 
does  he  do  in  that  galley !  Of  novelists  Mr.  Lewes 
is  certainly  not  the  rose,  though  he  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  have  vecC  prh  d'elle.  And  it  is  with  the 
view  of  proving  to  you,  my  dear  Joseph,  that  you 
must  not  feel  yourself  “  utterljr  crushed,”  even  when 
smartly  handled  in  a  review  signed  by  a  well-known 
man,  that  I  have  read  a  recent  notice  bjr  Mr.  Lewes 
of  a  recent  novel,  and  have  hunted  up  from  the  “  all 
these  at  fourpence”  box  at  a  book-stall  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Lewes’s  novel  of  “Ranthorpe,”  and  purpose 
ofiering  upon  both  the  following  remarks :  — 

Says  Mr.  Lewes  of  the  novel  under  his  notice 
(written  by  a  man  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Blank), 
“In  judging  of  a  novel,  all  depends  on  the  point  of 
view.  If  our  standard  be  high  we  shall  judge  Mr. 
Blank  severely.  If  our  standard  be  that  of  the 
library,  we  shall  judge  him  favorably.”  Agreed,  as 
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to  the  “  point  of  view,”  and  if  our  standard  be  high, 
we  shall  judge  Mr.  Lewes  severely.  If  our  standi 
be  that  of  the  library,  we  cannot  judm  him  at  all ; 
for  “  Kanthorpe  ”  was  a  dead  flat  failure  in  its  day, 
and  is  utterly  forgotten  in  ours. 

One  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  first  complaints  is  against  the 
"  slang  ”  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Blank’s  book, 
but  which  I  contend,  is  only  to  be  found  put  into  the 
mouths  of  convivial  young  artists,  with  whom  such 
argot  is  common.  But  how  does  Mr.  Lewes  render 
the  conversation  of  some  medical  students  in  “  Ran- 
thorpe  ”  ? 

“  Hallo !  Harry,  is  that  you  ?  Well,  how  are  you, 
<fld  brick  ?  ” 

“  How  are  you,  Oliver  ?  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  for  the  last  century  1 " 

“  0,  flaring  up.” 

“  'That  of  course.  I  was  at  the  masquerade  last 
night, — so  jolly  drunk!”  This  Harry  uttered  with 
the  complacency  which  young  men  often  assume 
when  speaking  of  their  vices ;  and  Percy  looked  up 
involuntarily,  but  soon  continued  his  search,  though 
unable  to  avoid  hearing  their  conversation. 

“Oliver,  are  you  going  to  the  Cider  Cellars  to¬ 
night  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know.  Short  of  tin.  Spent  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  last  night” 

Says  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  review :  — 

“  We  are  perpetually  having  the  details  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life  thrust  upon  our  notice  (and  even  these 
details  are  sometimes  preposterously  erroneous^, 
indeed  the  disregard  of  reality,  in  eonception  and  tn 
language,  approaches  the  fantastic.” 

Does  it  indeed  ?  Now,  let  us  see  how  scrupulously 
real  is  the  author  of  “  Rinthorpe  ”  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  between  a  nineteenth  century  girl  and  her 
lover. 

“  I  must  court  it,”  he  said,  “  although  I  despise  it. 
In  Ix>ndon  there  is  no  success  without  friends. 
Everything  is  got  by  interest.  Patient  merit  must 
be  content  with  its  patience.” 

“  But  can  you  not  rely  upon  yourself?”  said  she. 

“  No,”  replied  he,  “  I  cannot  in  England ;  else¬ 
where  I  might  In  England,  merit  unheralded  wins 
no  victory ;  nnpatronized,  gains  no  attention ;  the 
$oldiers  win  the  battle,  but  the  generals  get  the  fame. 
If  genius  be  struggling  and  starving,  it  may  stnigglc 
and  starve ;  but  if  it  seems  to  have  no  need  of  the 
world,  the  world  is  at  its  feet.” 

“  But,  dearest,  are  you  not  already  known  ? 
Your  poems  have  been  wonderfully  successful ;  and 
your  society  is  sought  by  those  you  call  influential ; 
will  they  not  assist  you  r  ” 

“Assist!”  he  said  bitterly.  “Yes — yes  —  the 
assistance  of  friends ;  we  know  that !  ” 

“  How  bitter  you  are.” 

“Bitter?  Ay,  lessons  of  adversity  are  bitter! 
Is  it  not  bitter  to  find  youthful  dreams  nothing  but 
dreams  ?  To  find  all  your  hopes  unrealized,  thoughts 
misunderstood,  friends  false,  and  fame  a  mockery  ? 
Is  it  not  bitter,”  he  continued,  grinding  his  teeth, 
“to  see  the  courageous  heart  of  man  cowed  into 
nothingness  by  the  stoart  shadow  of  Respectability  f 
Is  it  not  bitter  to  see  the  tinsel  of  the  gauds  of  life 
fixed  on  the  pedestals  where  should  stand  the  men 
of  genius?  Is  it  not  bitter  to  discover  that  the 
grand  mistake  in  life  is  sincerity,  and  that  one  had 
better  have  every  vice,  and  agree  with  the  world, 
than  every  virtue  and  differ  with  it  ?  ” 


Wonderfully  close,  is  it  not?  Quite  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  society !  All  that  about  the  “  soldiers  and 
the  generals,”  and  the  “  swart  shadow  of  Respectv 
bility ;  ”  we  have  all  of  us  said  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  heard  it  said  in  drawing-rooms,  a  thousand 
times! 

Saj-s  Mr.  Lewes:  “For  example,  Mr.  Blank 
undertakes  to  paint  artist  life  in  London,  and  the 
life  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  don’t  pretend  to  any 
knowledge  of  London  Bohemia  ”  (O  bashful  Viv¬ 
ian  Lewes  1  there  eire  files  of  the  leader  yet  in  the 
British  Museum,  remember,  and  old  copies  in  the 
trunk  shops !)  “  but  no  one  can  lay  down  the  book, 
and  imagine  he  has  been  shown  a  glimpse  of  actual 
life.”  Of  course  not.  For  that  glimpse  you  must 
go  to  “  Ranthorpe,"  and  hero  you  get  it :  — 

“  By  the  pencil  Isola  lived ;  by  the  pencil  she 
contrived  to  satisfy  her  wants.  Small  indeed  must 
those  wants  have  been  to  be  supplied  from  such  a 
source ;  but  she  was  as  prudent  as  she  was  diligent, 
and  seldom  knew  the  sharp  pangs  of  hunger,  except 
when  she  purchased  them  by  a  weakness  for  —  art. 

“  She  was  a  true  artist,  however  humble  her  tal¬ 
ent  of  execution ;  she  had  the  genuine  feeling  and 
o’ermastering  enthusiasm  which  only  artists  know. 
Whenever  she  had  succeeded  in  executing  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty  —  whenever  she 
had  throAvn  more  of  her  own  feebngs  than  usual  in¬ 
to  any  work  —  she  could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to 
part  with  it ;  and  although  the  need  for  the  money 
she  might  receive  for  it  was  often  very  great,  yet 
she  could  not  let  prudence  overcome  her  enthusiasm, 
she  could  not  consent  to  sell  her  poetry,  to  part 
with  her  creations  as  merchandise,  so  she  kept  it, 
and  lived  upon  a  crust  till  another  was  finished.” 

Mr.  Lewes  is  far  more  natural  than  Mr.  Blank. 
Mr.  Blank’s  artists  could  not  sell  their  pictures,  Mr. 
Lewes’s  would  not — even  when  they  were  starving! 
This  is  “  fantastic  realism  ”  with  a  vengeance  !  As 
to  the  portraiture  of  the  “  lives  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,”  Mr.  Lewes  is  of  course  infinitely  Mr.  Blank’s 
superior.  A  man  who  makes  a  young  lady  in  a 
ball-room  tell  an  author  that  she  “  no  longer  be¬ 
lieves  in  le  morne  desespoir  of  his  poems,”  and  after- 
wanls  say,  “  Don’t  you  adnnre  Grisi  ?  is  she  not 
delicieusement  belief”  accurately  reproduces  the 
conversation  of  the  highest  society. 

No,  my  dear  Joseph,  no !  You  are  not  “  utterly 
crushed !  ”  You  are  not  even  scratched  !  If  you 
stick  manfully  to  your  work ;  if  you  are  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  impartial,  doing  your  best  according 
to  your  rights,  you  will  find  yourself  appreciated  by 
the  public  and  by  your  compeers,  and  only  “  anni¬ 
hilated  ”  by  curs  who  are  always  yelping  at  the 
heels  of  success. 


FROM  ANCONA  TO  ROME. 

A  LEAF  FROM  A  NOTE-BOOK. 

We  hail  been  travelling  for  a  good  many  months 
through  Germany,  and  h^  just  crossed  over  from' 
Trieste  (that  modem  Babel,  where  you  hear  every 
language  that  is  spoken  under  the  sun)  to  Ancona, 
the  nearest  port  to  Rome.  From  the  sea,  Ancona 
looks  beautiful  enough,  and  it  possesses,  in  Trajan’s 
triumphal  arch,  one  of  the  most  perfect  relics  of  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  but  a  very  few  minutes  on  shore  are  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  you  are  a  long  way  indeed 
from  honest  clean  Germany.  It  makes  one  almost 
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ill,  even  now,  to  think  of  the  dirt,  and  the  beggars, 
and  the  smells,  and  the  cheating  we  encountered 
there. 

To  avoid  spending  the  night  in  Ancona,  we  lost 
no  time  ki  hiring  a  carriage  for  Loretto,  the  first 
stage  on  our  joum<y  towards  Rome.  We  were 
charged  enormously  for  it,  but  it  broke  down  before 
we  were  fairly  out  of  the  town,  and  an  hour  or  two 
was  wasted  in  patching  up  the  broken  springs. 
Whenever  we  came  to  a  hill  (and  the  road  for  the 
first  day  was  almost  nothing  but  hills)  our  postilions 
set  up  a  shout,  —  the  first  time  to  our  considerable 
alanu.  The  shout,  however,  meant  no  harm,  but 
was  intended  merely  as  a  signal  to  any  one  who 
might  be  ploughing  near,  and  the  signal  was  readily 
understood.  A  couple  of  oxen  or  cows  (as  was  the 
case  in  one  instance)  were  taken  out  of  the  plough 
and  harnessed  as  leaders  to  our  team.  Our  equi¬ 
page  consisted,  at  such  times,  of  a  very  rheumatic 
carriage,  and  four  still  more  rheumatic  horses, — 
horses  and  carriage  all  being  drawn  up  the  hill  by  a 
pair  of  oxen ;  a  conductor  and  a  soldier  occupied 
the  box,  the  former  intended  as  our  defence  against 
the  postilions,  and  the  latter  against  the  bandits; 
while  the  ox-driver,  goad  in  hand,  walked  leisurely 
by  the  side,  pricking  his  poor  patient  beasts  every 
now  and  then  by  way  of  diversion.  And  yet,  after 
all,  this  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  for  there 
are  no  beggars.  For  example :  just  at  the  end  of 
our  day’s  journey  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  which  stands  Ixiretto;  and  full  half  the  town 
must  have  been  lying  in  wait  for  us ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  —  all  were  intent  on  begging.  They 
rushed  out  of  their  ambush  with  frantic  cries  and 
gestures,  all  begging  in  the  same  tone,  and  almost 
in  the  same  wonls,  always  ending,  “  For  love  of 
IhLnria  Madonna.”  Some  tried  flattery  :  “  Your 
Excellency,”  ‘^Great  Prince  General,”  “  A  half¬ 
penny.”  Others  attempted  to  work  on  our  com¬ 
passion :  Fame,  fame!  I  have  fourteen  brothers 
and  sisters,  all  orphans,  and  starving.  Date  mi  qual- 
che  coxa.”  The  dirtiest  of  them  all,  —  and  no  words 
can  describe  how  dirty  an  Italian  beggar  is, — 
squeezed  up  close  in  hopes  of  squeezing  something 
out  of  us  through  sheer  disgust.  They  knew  well 
that  the  steepness  of  the  lull  left  us  at  their  mercy, 
for  our  horses  could  not  possibly  go  faster  than  a 
walking  jiace.  At  length,  to  our  vast  relief,  we 
found  refuge  in  the  dreary,  dirty  hotel  at  the 
top. 

Except  Rome  itself  there  is  no  spot  in  all  Italy 
so  sacred  as  Loretto.  No  one  need  be  told  the  rea¬ 
son,  for  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House,  has  been 
heard  of  by  everybody.  It  claims  to  be  the  very 
building  in  which  the  Virgin  lived  at  Nazareth,  in 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  her,  and  in 
which  the  blessed  Lord  passed  His  early  life ;  and 
its  claims  are  sanctioned  oy  all  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church :  yet  at  Nazareth  itself,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  a  rival  Santa  Casa,  making  equal 
claim  to  be  genuine.  The  tradition  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  modem  date,  for  it  can  be  traced  no  further 
back  than  the  fil^nth  century,  and  it  is  first 
(Stanley’s  “  Sinai  and  Palestine,’’  p.  444)  recited  in 
detail  in  a  bull  of  Leo  X.,  bearing  the  date  of  A.  D. 
1518. 

The  story  itself,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it 
rests,  is  written  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
round  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  in  \mich  the  Santa 
Casa  stands.  We  subjoin  the  English  version  from 
a  copy  published  by  authority,  which  we  purchased 
on  the  spot :  — 


“  The  Miracuhnu  Origin  and  Translation  of  the 
Church  of  our  B.  Ladg  of  Loreto. 

“  The  Church  of  Loreto  was  a  chamber  of  the 
house  of  the  B.  V.  nigh  Hierusalem  in  tlie  citty  of 
Nazareth,  in  which  she  was  bora  and  bred  and  sa¬ 
luted  by  the  angel  and  therein  conceaved  and 
brought  up  her  sonne  Jesus  to  the  age  of  twelve 
yeares.  'This  chamber  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Saviour  was  by  the  apostles  consecrated  into  a 
church  in  honour  of  our  B.  Lady,  and  S.  Luke  made 
a  picture  to  her  likeness,  extant  therein,  to  be  seene 
at  this  very  day.  It  was  frequented  with  great  de¬ 
votion  by  the  people  of  the  country  where  it  stood, 
whibt  they  were  Catholieks,  but  when  leaving  the 
faith  of  Christ  they  followed  the  sect  of  Mahomet, 
the  angels  tooke  it  and  carrying  it  into  Sclavonia, 
placed  it  by  a  towne  called  Flumen,  where  not  be¬ 
ing  had  in  due  reverence,  they  againe  transported 
it  over  sea,  to  a  wood  in  the  territory  of  Kecanati, 
belonging  to  a  noble  woman  called  Loreta,  from 
whom  it  first  tooke  the  name  of  our  B.  Lady  of  Lo¬ 
reto,  and  thence  againe  they  carried  it  by  reason 
of  the  many  robberies  committed,  to  a  mountain  of 
two  brothers  in  the  said  territory,  and  from  thence 
finally,  in  respect  of  their  disagreement  about  the 
gifts  and  ofierings,  to  the  comon  highway  not  far 
distant,  where  it  now  remains  without  foundation, 
famous  for  many  signes,  graces,  and  miracles,  where¬ 
at  the  inhabitants  of  Kecanati  who  often  came  to 
see  it,  much  wondering,  environed  it  with  a  strong 
and  thick  wall,  yet  could  noe  man  tel  whence  it 
came  originally  til  in  the  yeare  M.CC.XC.VL  the 
B.  y.  appeared  in  sleep  to  a  holy  devout  man,  to 
whom  she  revealed  it,  and  he  divulged  it  to  others 
of  authority  in  this  province,  who  determining  forth¬ 
with  to  try  the  truth  of  the  vision,  resolved  to  choose 
XVI.  men  of  credit,  who  to  that  effect  should  go  al- 
togeather  to  the  citty  of  Nazareth,  as  they  did,  car¬ 
rying  with  them  the  treasure  of  the  church,  and 
comparing  there  with  the  foundation  yet  remnat, 
they  found  them  wholy  agreable,  and  in  a  wall 
therby  ingraven  that  it  had  stood  there  and  had 
left  the  place,  which  done,  they  presently  returning 
back,  published  the  premisses  to  be  true,  and  from 
that  time  forwards  it  hath  byn  certainly  knowne  that 
this  church  was  the  chamber  of  the  B.  V.  to  which 
Christians  begun  then,  and  have  ever  since  had, 
great  devotion,  for  that  in  it  daily  she  hath  donne 
and  doth  many  and  many  miracles,  one  Friar  Pavi 
de  Silva  an  ermit  of  great  sanctity  who  lived  in  a 
cottage  nigh  unto  this  church,  whither  daily  he  went 
to  matins,  said  that  for  ten  yeares’  space,  on  the 
VIII.  of  September  two  howers  before  day  he  saw  a 
light  descend  from  heaven  upon  it  which  he  said 
was  the  B.  V.  who  there  shewed  her-self  on  the  feast 
of  her  nativity.  In  confirmation  of  all  which  two 
vertuous  men  of  the  said  citty  of  Kecanati  divers 
times  declared  unto  mee  Prefect  of  Terreman  and 
Governor  of  the  forenamed  church,  as  followeth  the 
one  cald  Paul  Kenalduci  avouched  that  his  grand¬ 
father’s  grandfather  sawe  when  the  angels  brought 
it  over  sea,  and  placed  it  in  the  forementioned  wom, 
and  had  often  visited  it  there,  the  other  called  Fran¬ 
cis  Prior,  in  like  sort  affirmed,  that  his  grandfather 
being  C.XX.  yeares  ould  had  also  much  frequented 
it  in  the  same  place,  and  for  a  further  proof,  that  it 
had  byn  there,  he  reported  that  his  grandfather’s 
grandfather  hiid  a  house  nigh  unto  i^  wherein  he 
dwelt,  and  that  in  his  time  it  was  carryed  by  the 
angels  from  thence  to  the  mountaine  of  the  two 
brothers  where  they  placed  it  as  above  said,  to  the 
honour  of  the  ever  glorious  Virgin.” 
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Loretto  connsts  almost  entirely  of  one  long  street, 
—  the  very  paradise  of  beggars,  —  tenanted  by 
numberless  seUers  of  rosaries  and  painted  candles : 
indeed,  we  began  to  doubt  whether  anything  else 
could  be  purchased  in  the  town.  At  the  end  of  this 
long  street  stands  the  vast  cathedral,  massive  as  a 
fortress,  and  flanked  by  the  huge  palace  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  In  the  centre  of  its  nave  stands  the  Santa 
Casa.  On  the  outside  it  is  cased  with  marble,  mag¬ 
nificently  carved ;  but  within  it  has  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  poor  cottage  0t8  size  is  37  feet  Iw  16),  and 
its  walls  are  of  bare  brick  unplastered.  It  is  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel ;  and  over  the  altar,  and,  if  we  recol¬ 
lect  right,  standing  a  little  back,  is  the  famous  statue 
of  “  Our  Lady  of  Ixiretto,”  carved  (so  the  tradition 
has  it)  by  no  less  an  artist  than  the  evanmlist  St 
Luke  himself.  It  is  wood,  and  quite  black,  appar¬ 
ently  with  aM.  Once  it  was  covered  with  jewels, 
and  even  still  it  is  richly  ornamented.  The  altar  is 
placed  a  yard  or  two  in  advance  of  the  wall,  exactly 
in  front  of  the  chimney  of  the  Casa ;  and  a  passage 
is  shut  off  behind  it,  bv  which  access  is  obtained  to 
the  fireplace.  In  the  fireplace  itself  is  a  sort  of  fald¬ 
stool,  or  prie-dieu ;  and  to  our  astonishment  every 
pilgrim  seemed  to  think  his  devotions  incomplete 
till  he  had  knelt  there  and  uttered  a  short  prayer, 
looking  up  the  chimney. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  masses  are  daily  said  with¬ 
in  the  cathedral  walls.  In  the  Holy  House,  too, 
mass  is  condnually  being  recited,  and  it  is  considered 
no  slight  honor  to  be  allowed  to  officiate  there. 
Bound  the  outside  of  the  shrine  may  constantly  be 
seen  (as  was  the  case  when  we  were  there)  troops 
of  pilgrims,  —  old  and  young,  high  and  low,  —  all 
slowly  progressing  on  their  knees,  a  well-worn  track 
in  the  pavement  marking  the  route.  A  noble  bronze 
door  closes  the  Casa,  and  on  it  there  is  a  prominent 
figure  of  our  Saviour.  Strange  to  say,  unless  our 
eyes  altogether  deceived  us,  portions  of  it  had  been 
fairly  worn  away  by  the  kiss^  of  the  faithful,  or  of 
the  credulous. 

But  it  was  time  to  be  leaving  Loretto,  for  many 
weary  miles  and  many  most  uninviting  meals  lay 
between  us  and  our  journey’s  end.  Slowly  then  we 
k^t  travelling  on  night  and  day  towanls  Rome. 
We  passed  along  the  vale  of  Clitumnus,  still  famous, 
so  they  siy,  for  its  white  oxen.  Soracte  lay  a  little 
to  our  left,  not  just  then,  unfortunatly,  having  its 
head  white  with  snow;  and  Tivoli  —  gelidam  Ti- 
bur — was  glittering  in  the  distance,  while  the  few 
remains  of  Veil  we  passed  close  by.  Then  came  a 
turn  in  the  road,  and  we  caught  our  first  sight  of 
Borne.  There  it  lay  miles  off,  across  the  desolate 
Campagna,  with  little  whieh  we  could  make  out 
except  one  great  glorious  dome,  towering  high 
above  everything  elro. 

The  approach  to  Rome  is  impressive  from  its 
very  solitude.  We  saw  no  human  being  for  miles 
except  savage-looking  shepherds  with  matted  hair, 
in  long,  frowzy  brown  clo^s,  taking  care  of  a  few 
ragged  sheep,  and  followed  by  lean,  fierce-eyed  dogs. 
On  the  last  night  of  our  journey  we  passed  two  or 
three  of  these  men  keeping  watch  by  torchlight 
over  the  dead  body  of  a  comrade. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  Tiber,  and  saw  its  yel¬ 
low  waters  flowing  between  their  low  marshy  banks, 
and  we  crossed  by  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  story 
is  told  how  from  this  very  bridge  the  golden  candle¬ 
stick  which  had  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  thrown  into  the  stream  by  Maxentius 
when  retreating  before  Constantine.  The  story 
seems  to  rest  on  a  better  basis  of  probability  than 


most  traditions  eff  the  kind;  and  any  government 
but  that  of  the  Pope  would  surely  have  had  its  truth 
put  to  the  test  bemre  now. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  we  were  past 
the  English  church  (there  are  no  ruins  on  this  side 
of  the  city),  and  were  within  the  walls  and  in  an¬ 
other  instant  found  ourselves  detained  at  one  of  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  of  modern  civilization  in 
Rome,  the  custom-house. 


LORD  NELSON’S  PROT^Gfc. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  spring,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Portsmouth  harbor, 
awaiting  the  admiral’s  signal  to  start  out  on  a 
cruise.  The  flag-ship,  a  huge,  formidable  ship  of 
the  line,  with  its  dark  sides  bristling  with  guns,  was 
all  in  commotion.  The  admiral,  the  most  famous 
sailor  of  his  day,  was  coming  off  from  the  shore, 
and  the  ship  was  ready  to  receive  him.  Already 
the  guns  of  the  squadron  were  beginning  to  thunder 
forth  their  welcome,  and  soon  the  vessel  was 
wreathed  in  smoke,  and  quivering  beneath  the  dis- 
eharges  of  her  heavy  ordnance,  as  Admiral  Nelson 
touched  her  deck,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff. 
Standing  near  the  edge  of  the  quarter-deck,  and 
watching  the  scene  with  intense  eagerness,  was  a 
young  lad  of  about  eighteen.  He  was  dressed  sim¬ 
ply  but  neatly,  and  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  his  eyes 
kindled,  as  he  watched  the  exciting  events  that 
were  going  on  around  him.  As  he  returned  the  sa¬ 
lutes  of  the  officers,  the  admiral  chanced  to  observe 
the  lad. 

“  Who  is  this  ?  ”  he  asked,  turning  to  the  captain 
of  the  vessel. 

“He’s  a  young  lad  that  came  on  board  a  few 
hours  ago,”  replied  the  captain.  “  He  insists  on 
seeing  you,  sir,  as  he  says  he  has  something  of  im¬ 
portance  to  say  to  you.” 

“  Well,  my  lad,”  smd  the  admiral  kindly,  “speak 
out  freely.” 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  “  I ’ve  come  to 
ask  you  to  take  me  to  sea  with  you.” 

“  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  you  young  scamp  ?  " 
asked  the  captain,  sharply. 

“  I.iet  him  alone,”  said  the  admiral,  laughing. 
“What  position  do  you  want?”  he  asked,  turning 
to  the  boy. 

“  If  you  would  take  me  as  your  cabin  boy,  sir,” 
said  the  lad,  “  I  should  be  very  glad.” 

“  That ’s  a  poor  chance  for  you,  if  you  wish  to 
rise  above  it,”  said  the  admiral,  kindly. 

“  It  will  be  a  beginning,”  replied  the  lad.  “  If 
you  ’ll  give  me  a  start,  I  ’ll  work  my  way  up,  sir. 
You  did  it ;  and  I  mean  to  do  so,  too.” 

“  The  admiral  gazed  at  him  kindly  but  search- 
ingly,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile,  “I’ll  take  you 
with  me  on  this  cruise ;  and  if  you  want  to  rise,  1 11 
give  you  a  chance.  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

“  Edward  Lee,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Very  well,  then,  Edward,  I  take  you  into  my 
service,”  said  the  admiral.  “  I  shall  expect  you  to 
prove  yourself  worthy  of  the  trust.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  it,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  earnestly,  as 
he  moved  aside,  respectfully,  to  let  the  admiral 
pass. 

In  two  hours  the  Vanguard  stood  out  to  sea,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  squadron,  to  join  Earl  St.  Vincent  at 
Gibraltar.  'The  young  valet  of  the  admiral  made  a 
decidedly  fhvorable  impression  upon  the  officers  of 
the  ship  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage. 

“  T  IB  too  bad,”  said  the  admiral  to  his  flag-cap- 
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tun,  one  day,  “  that  that  boy  should  fill  a  menial’s 
pontion.” 

The  captain  agreed  with  his  commander,  and  the 
result  of  the  matter  was,  that,  a  few  d^s  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Vanguard  at  Gibraltar,  ^ward  Lee 
was  given  a  midshipman’s  warrant  by  Earl  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  at  the  special  request  of  Admiral  Nelson. 

Then  came  the  famous  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  search  of  Bonaparte  and  his  fleet.  In  the  terrific 
gale  which  dismasted  the  admiral’s  ship,  young  Lee 
proved  that  he  merited  the  kindness  his  great  com¬ 
mander  had  shown  him,  and  won  praise  mm  all  on 
board.  Then  came  the  brief  halt  at  Syracuse,  the 
arrival  of  the  wished-for  reinforcements,  and  the  de¬ 
parture  for  Egypt.  As  the  dawn  of  the  memorable 
First  of  August  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  English 
the  tricolor  floating  over  Alexandria,  and  the  French 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  Edward  Lee  was  stand¬ 
ing  W  his  chi^  on  the  deck  of  the  flag-ship. 

“  'There  they  are,”  burst  from  a  score  of  voices, 
as  the  distant  vessels  came  in  view. 

“  Yes,”  muttered  the  boy ;  “  and  we  ’ll  be  there, 
too,  before  night.” 

Nelson  glanced  at  him  approvingly. 

“There’s  a  chance  for  promotion  for  us  all  in 
there,”  be  said,  smiling. 

He  was  right.  The  fearful  encounter  which  car¬ 
ried  such  sorrow  and  despair  to  so  many  English 
homes,  brought  to  these  two  men  fiune  and  honor. 
Through  the  whole  action  the  admiral’s  eye  was  on 
the  young  “  middy,”  and  all  through  that  long  and 
thrilling  summer  night  it  never  lost  the  gleam  of 
satisfaction  which  had  illumined  it  as  he  heard  the 
young  sailor’s  words  in  the  morning.  The  same 
despatch  that  greeted  him  as  Lord  Nelson  informed 
him  that  his  request  for  a  lieutenancy  for  young  Lee 
was  granted. 

Steady  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  conspicuous 
bravery  in  times  of  danger,  soon  made  the  youthful 
lieutenant  a  noted  man  in  His  Majesty's  navy. 
The  battle  of  the  Baldc  was  a  memorable  day 
to  him.  It  was  truly  the  greatest  battle  he  had  been 
in.  Though  severely  wounded,  he  refused  to  go  be¬ 
low,  and  stood  at  his  post  until  the  close  of  the  action. 
When  Sir  Hyde  Parker  gave  the  signal  for  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  fight.  Lieutenant  Lee  reported  it  to 
Lord  Nelson.  The  admiral,  putting  the  glass  to  his 
blind  eye,  said,  with  mock  gravity,  “  I  really  don’t 
see  the  signal.  Keep  our  nag  for  closer  battle  still 
flying.  That ’s  the  way  1  answer  such  signals.  Nail 
mine  to  the  mast.” 

It  seemed  that  the  fortunes  of  the  great  admiral 
and  his  proUgt  were  mysteriously  united,  fbr  this 
victory,  which  made  the  one  a  viscount,  made  the 
other  a  first  lieutenant,  though  he  had  but  just  come 
of  age.  He  followed  his  comnumder,  who  had  be¬ 
come  warmly  attached  to  him,  through  all  the  years 
that  intervened,  so  that,  when  the  great  day  of  Tra¬ 
falgar  came,  he  was  the  second  in  command  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Hardy.  As  the  action  began.  Lord  Nelson  ap- 
proacheil  bim,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
said,  “  We  are  going  to  have  a  hard  day,  Edward. 
I  hope  you  may  pass  through  it  safely.” 

“  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty,  my  lord,”  said  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lee.  “  But,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the  uni¬ 
form  and  decoraUons  which  the  commander  wore, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  “  why  does  your  lordship 
render  yourself  so  conspicuous  to-day  ?  You  will 
surely  draw  upon  you  the  fire  of  some  marksman.” 

“  1  have  a  presentiment,”  said  the  admiral,  “  that 
my  race  is  run ;  so  1  have  put  on  aU  my  harness 
to^ay.  In  honor  I  gained  them,”  he  exclaimed, 


proudly  laying  his  hand  on  the  insignia,  “  and  in 
honor  I  will  die  with  them.” 

'The  presentiment  was  realized.  It  was  the  last 
action  of  the  great  sailor.  As  he  fell  on  the  deck, 
in  the  heat  of  uie  battle,  the  captain  and  lieutenant 
of  the  ship  sprang  to  him,  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

“  Go  b^k  to  your  post,  Edwara,”  he  said,  as  the 
lieutenant  knelt  by  mm.  Then  be  added,  gently, 
“  God  bless  you,  lad.” 

With  a  sad  heart  the  young  man  returned  to  his 
place.  The  fate  which  had  seemed  to  unite  his  des¬ 
tiny  with  that  of  his  commander  was  fully  realized 


line  swept  tne deck  oi  LxirU  Nelson  s  ship ;  and  when 
the  smolce  cleared  away.  Captain  Hardy  saw  his 
lieutenant  lying  almost  in  the  same  spot  where  the 
conqueror  of  the  Nile  had  fallen,  with  his  breast  tom 
open  by  the  terrible  discharge. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  “  NEEDLE-GUN.” 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by  an  inspection 
of  the  now  celebrated  Prussian  “  needle-gun  ”  is, 
that  a  clumsier,  ruder  weapon  could  scarcely  be 
contrived.  The  want  of  finish  apparent  in  every 
part  —  in  the  unbrowned  barrel,  in  the  rough  stock, 
in  the  ugly  fittings,  in  the  want  of  balance  and 
handiness  of  the  whole  —  is  very  striking  to  an  eye 
educated  by  the  beautiful  workmanship  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  gun-factories.  This  rudeness  of  appearance  is 
perhaps  apt  to  interfere  with  a  dispassionate  and 
accurate  estimate  of  the  general  merits  of  the  arm, 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  no  estimate,  however  dis¬ 
passionate  and  just,  could  fail  to  be  unfavorable  to 
its  pretensions.  The  real  imperfections  of  the  arm 
are  not  those  which  appear  merely  on  its  surface ; 
they  are  more  deeply  seated,  and  belong  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  piece. 

The  following  description,  however  rough  and  gen¬ 
eral,  will  perhaps  convey  some  idea  of  the  breech¬ 
closing  arrangement,  and  may  possess  some  interest 
at  the  present  time.  The  barrel  tapers  slightly,  ex¬ 
ternally,  at  the  breech-end ;  and  is  closed,  when  re¬ 
quired,  by  means  of  a  hollow  bolt,  the  front  of  which 
being  coned  out  internally,  to  correspond  with  the 
conical  end  of  the  barrel,  forms  a  sort  of  breech-cap. 
'This  bolt  can  be  pushed  forward  or  drawn  back  at 
pleasure ;  its  withdrawal  opens  the  end  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  for  the  reception  of  the  cartridge,  and  when  it  is 
pushed  forward  again,  the  breech  is  closed.  The 
arrangement  for  clamping  it  in  the  latter  position  is 
exactly  that  of  the  ordinary  door-bolt  Ine  bolt,  it 
has  b^n  said,  is  hollow,  and  through  it  plays  the 
long  needle  by  which  the  ignition  of  the  cartndge  is 
effected,  and  from  which  Die  gun  derives  its  name. 
'The  striking  force  and  action  of  the  needle  depend 
upon  a  spiral  spriim  within  the  bolt,  which  is  re¬ 
leased  by  means  of  a  trigger,  the  needle  shooting 
forward  into  a  patch  of  detonating  composition  in  the 
centre  of  the  cartridge.  The  ammunition  is  as  rude 
and  defective  as  the  arm.  The  bullet  is  a  small, 
rough  ninepin  of  cast  lead,  considerably  lighter  than 
our  Enfield  bullet  It  derives  its  rotatory  motion 
from  a  papier-machd  “  sabot,”  into  which  its  back 
end  fits.  In  the  hinder  part  of  this  “  sabot  ”  is  placed 
the  detonating  comporition,  and  behind  this  again, 
in  a  thin  paper  case  which  encloses  the'whole,  is  the 
powder.  The  needle  thus  has  to  pass  through  the 
powder  before  it  strikes  the  detonating  composition. 

The  arm  is  well  known  to  our  War-Office  author¬ 
ities,  and  the  trials  which  have  been  made  with  it  in 
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Auf- 


and  loghouse-making  aitaatear,  has  to  pa^  twice  as 
much  as  he  should  for  his  tools,  and  universal  Yan- 
keedoin  looks  through  dear  or  dull  windows,  and 
cannot  properly  enjoy  the  sight  ef  American 
creation. 

Last,  and  by  no  means  least,  we  are  reminded 
that  every  Congressman  gets,  besides  his  £  600  a 
year  salary,  Is.  6d.  a  mile  for  travelling  expenses 
over  those  enormous  tracts,  exactly  as  if  ho  had  to 
pay  for  a  pair  of  posters  in  the  old  country  and  the 
olden  time,  instead  of  paying  three  half-|M;nce  fur 
his  raiU.  ay  mile,  or  rather  “  progressing  ”  with  a  free 
pass  and  paying  nothing  at  all.  Amencans  boast  of 
their  country,  but  it  woidd  be  considerably  better 
for  it  and  for  them  if  tliey  talked  about  it  less  and 
worked  together  for  its  interests  more,  and  that 
without  extorting  inconceivable  sums  for  the  work. 
Nevertheless  America  is  a  wonder  pf  the  world,  and 
now  more  so  than  ever,  since  a  debt  of  £  600,000,000, 
contracted  in  four  years,  seems  but  to  have  refreshed 
her,  like  an  inspiring  “cocktail”  on  the  sultry  morn¬ 
ing  of  a  busy  day.  She  has  unsurpassed  greatness 
before  her,  and  she  should  study  to  make  it  moral 
as  well  as  material. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  is  to  be  Baron  Lytton  of  Kncb- 
worth,  —  and  the  last  of  the  Biuxms. 

Hippophagists  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  their  favorite  pabulum.  The  French 
government  has  officially  authorized  the  sale  of 
horseflesh  in  France,  both  by  butchers  and  restaura¬ 
teurs,  subject,  however,  to  severe  regulations.  And 
the  Paris  papers  contain  advertisements  that  horse¬ 
flesh  butchers’  shops  are  about  to  be  opened  in  that 
city;  while,  to  celebrate  this  event,  the  Hippophagist 
Society  announce  that  a  horseflesh  banquet,  at  10 
francs  a  head,  will  take  place  at  No.  100  Rue 
Richelieu. 

Professor  Aoassiz  has  recently  received  a  large 
and  important  collection  of  the  fishes  inhabiting  the 
Paraguay  region,  matlc  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
when  he  was  canying  on  war  against  that  country. 
In  an  auti^praph  note  to  the  Professor,  accompany¬ 
ing  the  present,  the  Emperor  says :  “  I  have  given 
instructions  that  the  fishes  I  collected  shall  be  sent 
to  you,  —  for  it  was  with  this  thought  that  I  collect¬ 
ed  them.  It  is  a  slight  homage  that  I  pay  to 
science,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  by  placing  the 
fbhes  in  your  hands  you  will  make  better  known  the 
rich  nature  of  my  country.” 

A  METHOD  for  rendering  that  highly  dangerous 
substance  nitro-glycerine  non-explosive,  without  per¬ 
manently  destroying  its  properties,  has  just  been 
discovert.  It  is  not  unlike  Mr.  Gale’s  method  of 
mixing  gunpowder  with  powdered  glass,  and  consists 
simply  in  mixing  the  nitro-glycerine  with  methylic 
alcohol,  or  wood-naphtha.  So  long  as  the  two  sub¬ 
stances  remain  together,  the  compound  is  perfectly 
innocuous  and  non-explosive.  When  the  nitro-gly¬ 
cerine  is  required  for  use,  it  is  separated  by  washing 
the  mixture  in  watcr^  by  which  the  naphtha  is  set 
free. 

Herr  Mach,  an  Austrian,  has  suggested  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  photography  which  seems  likely  to  be 
productive  of  useful  results.  He  suggests  pho¬ 
tographing  stereoscopically  any  solid,  such  as  a 
CUM,  and  placing  during  the  operation  another  solid, 
such  as  a  tetrahedron,  in  its  place.  The  stereo¬ 
scopic  image  thus  produced  shows  two  transparent 


figures  which  appear  to  mutually  penetrate  each 
other.  The  suggestion  may  prove  of  service  to 
those  eng^ed  in  teaching  either  solid  geometry  or 
anatomy,  u,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  representation  of  the  temporal  bone,  a  cast 
of  the  apparatus  of  the  ear  were  substituted  for  the 
bone,  the  resulting  picture  will  not  only  delineate 
the  form  of  the  bone,  but  the  nature  of  the  parts  it 
encloses  and  protects. 

“It  is  more  than  probable,”  says  the  Saturday 
Review,  “that  during  the  next  twelve  months  at 
least  half  a  dozen  new  books  about  the  Mormon 
settlement,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Colorado  Territo¬ 
ry,  and  all  that  wonderful  land  lying  to  the  north  of 
Mexico,  and  midway  betwixt  the  Mississippi  and  the 
California  country,  will  appear  in  London  and  at 
New  York.  Two  English  authors  have  signified 
their  intention  of  visiting  these  parts  very  shortly  ; 
a  French  celebrity,  whose  work  on  China  has  recent¬ 
ly  attracted  wide  attention,  is  going ;  and  now  we 
hear  that  an  American  artist,  Mr.  W.  Beard,  in 
company  with  Bayard  Taylor,  has  already  started 
for  this  district,  with  the  intention  of  producing  an 
illustrated  work.” 

A  USEFUL  and  simple  method  of  preventing  the 
ravages  of  insects  upon  trees  has  been  suggest^  by 
the  Imperial  Society  of  Horticulture  of  the  Rhone. 
It  seems  that  most  of  the  insects  which  infest  plants 
have  a  horror  of  vinegar,  and  this  latter  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  recommended  to  be  employed.  The 
mixture  to  be  used  consists  of  one  part  of  French 
vinegar  to  nine  parts  of  water.  When  the  liquids 
have  been  well  mixed,  the  solution  is  to  be  sprinkled 
over  the  floweivbeds  by  means  of  a  garden  syringe 
or  a  watering-pot  with  a  fine  rose.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  shrubs  ^m  the  attacks  of  ants,  &c.,  a  small 
quantity  of  viscid,  partially  evaporated  lamp-oil  is  to 
be  painted  round  the  stems,  at  a  height  of  a  few 
inches  above  the  soil.  It  is  alleged  by  M.  Denis, 
the  director  of  the  School  of  Arboriculture  of  Lyons, 
that  the  results  of  last  year’s  experiments  were  that 
the  trees  sprinkled  with  the  vinegar  sedution  bore 
fruit  abundantly,  whilst  those  not  so  treated  pro- 
dued  scarcely  any. 

A  DISCUSSION  has  recently  taken  place  among  the 
French  savants  relative  to  the  influence  of  densely- 
populated  districts  upon  the  spread  of  malarial  fe¬ 
vers.  The  principal  medical  men  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject  are  M.  Tripier  and  M.  Toumon, 
and  both  of  them  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  districts  sparsely  populated,  where  malarial  fevers 
have  been,  tlie  increase  of  population  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  decrease  of  fever.  This,  of  course,  is 
true  only  of  a  particular  kind  of  fever,  —  that  which 
is  associated  with  a  marshy  soil.  The  increase  of 
population  involves  a  proportionate  increase  of 
drainage  and  building,  and  Lakes  away  the  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  for  the  development  of  those  low 
vegetable  oi^anisms  (Palmellce)  which  are  the  cause 
of  marsh  diseases.  M.  Toumon,  in  writing  upon 
this  subject,  observes :  “  I  recommend  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  these  remarkable  facts :  that  the 
miasma  gives  way  in  the  presence  of  the  agglomer¬ 
ation  of  buildings ;  that  the  closer  they  are  together, 
the  less  are  its  efiects ;  and  that  the  centre  of  a  town 
presents  the  maximum  of  security.  Moreover,  when¬ 
ever  a  village  begins  to  be  depopulated,  no  matter 
from  what  cause,  the  malaria  first  attacks  its  outer 
parts,  advances  as  the  houses  are  emptied,  lays  siege 
to  the  inhabitants,  pursues  them  to  the  centre,  when 
it  attacks  them  when  they  are  too  much  diminished 
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in  numbers  to  repel  the  germs  of  death  by  congre¬ 
gation.” 

Mb.  J.  M.  Jones,  the  author  of  “  The  Naturalist 
in  Bermuda,”  sends  the  following  note  to  theT’imes; 
“ In  a  recent  number  of  the  limes  I  observe  a 
notice  of  a  species  of  silk-spider,  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  on  Folly  Island,  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  Wilder,  of  the 
United  States  army.  As  the  suUect  appears  to 
have  attracted  attention,  perhaps  I  may  be  ^rmi^ 
ted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  bearii^  additional  testi¬ 
mony  to  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  record  in  an  eco- 
nonucal  as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view.  When 
I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Bermudas,  in  the  summer 
of  1854, 1  became  acgumnted  with  the  habits  of  a 
very  remarkable  species  of  spider,  which  on  my  ^ 
turn  to  England  was  identifi^  by  Mr.  Adam  White 
as  Epeira  clavipes.  A  short  account  of  its  habits 
and  silk-yielding  capabilities  I  gave  in  my  ‘  Natu¬ 
ralist  in  Bermuda’  (1859).  Since  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  repeated  visits  to  the  islands  have  afforded  me 
opportunities  of  observing  the  insect,  and  collecting 
specimens,  both  old  and  young,  with  cocoons,  &c. 
From  such  observations  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  species,  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
as  Dr.  Wilder’s  insect,  is  equally  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  silk  of  a  quality  by  no  means  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Folly  Island  spider.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  strength  of  the  silk  by  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  webs  as  I  forced  my  way  through  the 
cedar-groves,  when  I  found  the  power  of  resistance 
to  be  something  extraordinary,  and  I  readily  im¬ 
agined  that  the  information  given  me  as  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  smaller  birds  in  its  silky  meshes  was  per¬ 
fectly  correct 

“  Having  been  told  by  a  'Mudian  lady  that  good 
housewives  sometimes  made  use  of  the  silk  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes,  I  thought  I  would  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  sample  fresh  from  the  insect  Seizing  the 
first  specimen  that  came  to  hand,  I  allowed  it  to  fall 
about  half-way  to  the  ground,  han^ng  suspended 
by  its  thread.  Taking  a  piece  of  twisted  paper,  I 
transferred  the  end  of  the  thread  to  it  before  the 
spider  reached  the  ground,  and  commenced  winding 
rajndly  while  the  insect  descended,  and  I  wound 
away  tor  some  time,  until  at  last  my  specimen  seemed 
disinclined  to  continue  the  supply,  when,  severing 
the  thread,  the  insect  was  allowed  to  escape.  Now, 
this  thread  of  silk,  which  by  the  by  was  of  the  most 
beautiful  color  and  texture,  during  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  was  never  broken,  and  even  when  I  gave  it  an 
extra  stretch  it  only  proved  the  more  its  strength 
and  elasticity.  The  cocoons  are  composed  of  the 
richest  silk,  mr  surpassing,  I  think,  that  afforded  by 
those  of  the  Bombyces ;  while  from  the  abundance 
of  these  insects  in  the  Bermudas,  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
if  collected  together,  and  kept  within  proper  en¬ 
closures,  they  would  prove  a  source  of  much  profit 
to  the  owners,  and  a  benefit  to  manufacturers  of 
silk  material ;  for  the  roider,  unlike  the  caterpillar’s 
process,  emits  several  threads  at  once,  which,  united, 


LA  TERRA  DEI  MORTI. 


Who  says  that  our  ranks  are  riven  ? 

Who  boasts  that  our  legions  fled  ? 
We  accuse  not  whose  blood  was  given, 
We  lie  where  we  stood,  —  the  dead. 
The  eagle  may  scream  above. 

The  Croat  may  pace  around, 


By  the  right  of  a  deathless  love. 

We  have  conquered  and  hold  the  ground. 

We  are  part  of  a  nameless  van 
In  the  battle  with  might  and  wrong ; 

It  has  lasted  —  since  time  began. 

It  has  lasted  —  but  time  is  long; 

We  sleep  —  but  around  is  waking, — 

And  though  we  shall  never  see. 

We  feel  it  —  the  day  is  breaking, — 

We  know  it  —  this  land  is  free. 

Yes  I  fiee  —  by  the  dead  who  lie 
Defeated,  unblessed,  unknown,  — 

By  the  living  who  rush  to  die,  — 

By  the  dying  who  make  no  moan,  — 

By  me  mother  whose  heart  is  sore 
Of  grief  for  the  fallen  son, 

Yet  blesses  the  people’s  war. 

Yet  weepingly  bids  —  fight  on. 

“  The  dead  ones,”  ye  called  us,  ye  said 
The  stranger  might  spoil  or  save  ; 

We  own  it  —  we  are  the  dead. 

We  sleep  in  Custozza’s  grave ; 

We  own  it  —  we  fought  and  failed  — 

The  struggle,  the  hope  were  vain  — 

But  the  field,  where  the  German  prevailed, 
Is  part  of  our  country  again. 


WESTPHALIAN  SUMMER  SONG. 

(From  Um  OermSD  of  F.  Freiligrath.) 

In  lightning  and  in  summer’s  rain, 

In  noon-sun  hot  and  glowing. 

Full  gayly,  O  Westphalia’s  grain. 

Art  shooting  up  and  growing ! 

Old  Hellweg’s  rye,*  so  Ethe  and  strong. 

Seven  foet  and  more  thy  stems  are  long. 

How  gloriously  dost  ripen  I 

“  I  grow  and  ripen  fast  and  strong. 

The  year  with  gifts  is  mellow. 

To  satisfy  both  old  and  young 
I  ripen  rich  and  yellow. 

But  dost  thou  not,  O  wanderer,  know 
That  he  who  joyfully  did  sow 
Can  never  cut  and  reap  me  ? 

“  Forth  thro’  my  swaying  ears  he  went. 

In  rank  and  order  starting. 

With  clenchdd  fist  and  head  low  bent 
From  house  and  home  departing; 

Loud  summoned  by  the  drum  and  horn, 

He  goes  to  crush  his  brother’s  com 
In  brothei>war  unhallowed. 

“  Who,  then,  for  this  year’s  harvest-home 
Will  fetch  the  girls  to  foot  it  ? 

Alas  I  who  ’ll  wave  the  harvest-wreath  ? 

Upon  the  barn  who  ’ll  put  it  ? 

The  reaper’s  name  is  Death,  I  wot. 

He  mows  this  year  with  grape  and  shot ; 

Well  know  i  who  has  nir^  him. 

“  A  little  bird  sings  on  the  Haar :  f 
‘  Where  Elbe  and  Maine  are  hieing 
There  he  who  was  a  ploughboy  here 
All  stiff  and  stark  is  lying. 

His  homestead’s  pride,  forth  did  he  go ; 

A  brother’s  bullet  laid  him  low  I  —  ’ 

I  rustle  to  the  breezes.” 

Kate  Freiliorath. 

*  Hallweg,  Um  ferUlie  eorn-pUla  of  WeatpluUbu 
t  Usar,  a  range  of  hiUa  In  Um  uune  diatrict. 
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